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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Respect impact 

Last week’s coverage of the Respect 
conference was very impressive (Weekly 
Worker November 4). It is informative 
and useful for everyone interested in 
socialist unity. 

It seems that the Socialist Workers 
Party’s bureaucratic shenanigans have 
repelled even those non-aligned social¬ 
ists who stood by them in the Socialist 
Alliance. It is excellent to see comrades 
John Bloom, Jim Jepps, John Nicholson 
and Kath Owen raising criticisms of 
SWP opportunism and bureaucratism. 
It is, however, unfortunate that John 
Nicholson and Kath Owen have left the 
fight in Respect and resigned. 

This is an understandable reaction, but 
the wrong one. It is time for the opposi¬ 
tion within Respect to come together and 
fight. As the SWP moves to the right, it 
struggles to maintain the confidence of 
its best members. It will not be lost on 
those doubting SWP members that John 
Rees’s closest allies are thoroughly petty 
bourgeois in their political outlook, while 
socialists - particularly revolutionaries - 
within Respect are vilified, scapegoated 
and disenfranchised. 

Many of those that make up the left 
within Respect are those who stuck 
around when others jmnped ship in the 
Socialist Alliance. We cannot run away 
from the SWP if we are serious about 
socialist unity. It is down to those who 
stayed and fought in the SA that I left 
the SWP when I did. Those that walked 
away I ignored. Those who exposed and 
fought up close the destruction of the 
SA, such as Marcus Strom and others 
in the SA Democracy Platfonn, won my 
attention and respect. Despite their at¬ 
tempts to silence the CPGB at the Re¬ 
spect conference we still had an impact. 

The SWP question cannot be 
fudged. It is a matter of urgency that 
those within Respect who are commit¬ 
ted to socialism and democracy come 
together and organise to further the fight 
for principled left unity. 

Dave Isaacson 
Nailswoith 

Respect 

omission 

Your report on Respect conference was 
interesting. However, as you interviewed 
John Nicholson, and Jim Jepps, and also 
discussed their contributions as del¬ 
egates, as well as Declan O’Neill’s, I am 
surprised that you omitted to mention 
the Socialist Unity Network that these 
comrades belong to. 

Perhaps you forgot. 

Andy Newman 
email 

Thank god 

Comrades in the SWP have complained 
to me about the coverage of the Respect 
conference in the Weekly Worker (No¬ 
vember 4). In particular, several have 
taken exception to the legend over a pic¬ 
ture of John Rees - “Joseph Stalin him¬ 
self would have been proud”. 

In truth, reading through the cata¬ 
logue of exclusions and infringements 
of democracy detailed inside that issue, 
it seemed to me a reasonable assertion. 
However, my SWP comrades might like 
to reflect on the nature of the political 
forces offering them support for the 
crassly undemocratic way they stitched 
this event up. 

In the November 2 issue of the Morn¬ 
ing Star, Daniel Coysh pens a gushing 
report (no prizes for guessing which fac¬ 
tion he supports in the Communist Party 
of Britain) that praises the event for one 
especially instructive reason. Refresh¬ 
ingly for our Stalinite comrade, “the two- 


day conference ... was remarkably free 
from the sort of fractious opposition and 
grandstanding by affiliated groups that 
can often mar progressive politics”. 

In other words, it got his juices flow¬ 
ing because - as a Stalinist - he really 
appreciated the lack of democratic space 
for genuine discussion (or “fractious 
opposition”, as he idiotically dubs it), the 
mind-numbingly platitudinous pap of 
the platform speeches and the fact that 
groups that would have raised criticisms 
had been ruthlessly excluded. 

Presumably, our Morning Star hack 
left the gathering before it came to life 
on the second day. The explosion of 
angry speeches, the clash of opinions 
and dramatic divisions would have 
surely saddened him. Alternatively - in 
tune-honoured Stalinist fashion - he per¬ 
haps decided to expunge this nasty epi¬ 
sode from his report. Just like Socialist 
Worker did in its own blandly dishon¬ 
est conference report, of course (No¬ 
vember 6). What was that about Stalin’s 
“school of falsification”, comrades? 

Thank god for the Weekly Worker 
Charlie Ray 
Liverpool 

In denial 

There’s a lot to question in your main 
article covering the Respect conference, 
but for the moment can I challenge the 
assertion that 70% of the 270 delegates 
(in itself a lower figure than others) were 
members of the Socialist Workers Party: 
ie, about 190? The only breakdown I’ve 
seen is for Leeds, where the SWP was a 
definite minority, and Hackney, where I 
think it had a slim majority. Have you got 
any solid reason for this assertion? 

What I think you need to face up to is 
that the approach of the SWP was con¬ 
vincing to quite a range of comrades 
outside of their ranks. They might not 
have been in the hooting comer, but 
they are still convinced of the direction 
being offered by Respect. To imagine 
them as all members of the SWP, or to 
bracket them off as ‘fellow-travellers’, is 
actually to be in denial about political 
realities. 

Matthew Caygill 

email 

Respect Wales 

I cannot say I’m surprised by Cameron 
Richard’s report on the decision of the 
SWP leadership in Wales to ditch any 
view or commitment on the national 
question (‘Wales at sea’, November 4). 

In its instincts and practice the SWP 
is entirely hostile to the notion that the 
nations of Scotland and Wales should 
enjoy any forms of political autonomy - 
let alone any moves which might actu¬ 
ally mean the break-up of the wonderful 
British state. But even I, as a fonner can¬ 
didate of the Welsh Socialist Alliance, 
did not think they would go so far as to 
actually not even adopt a most basic 
commitment on devolution for Wales. 

Even in the last national assembly elec¬ 
tions in 2003 all the WSA candidates 
stood on a principled position of upgrad¬ 
ing the national assembly to a parliament 
with “real” powers - the very least any 
left progressive organisation should be 
willing to support. But of course the 
SWP has always been ‘all at sea’ on 
Wales. Where were they during the bit¬ 
terly close devolution campaign of1997? 
Nowhere. 

Have they ever given any support to 
the Parliament for Wales campaign? No. 
Will their membership play any role in 
campaigning for a ‘yes’ vote in a possi¬ 
ble future referendum on more powers 
for the assembly? Not a chance. 

So please do not expect those of us 
on the progressive left in Wales - such 
as the Wales Green Party - to make any 
sort of accommodation or arrangement 
with what is laughingly called ‘Respect 
Wales’. They, it appears, do not even 
recognise the right of my nation to exist 
- let alone enjoy the same constitutional 


rights as any other nation (should the 
Welsh people wish to, of course). Until 
they do so, there is simply no role or even 
purpose for Respect in Wales, and com¬ 
rades in the CPGB should stop wasting 
their energies with them. 

Leigh Richards 
Swansea Green Party 

Get real 

I don’t know if Mike Martin has been 
reading my articles lately but, if he has, 
the comrade may have noticed some¬ 
thing of a recurring theme since late 
August: the US presidential elections. 
(Letters, October 28). So, however wor¬ 
thy the World Socialist Web Site con¬ 
tents are, the majority of material was 
irrelevant to the Socialist Equality Par¬ 
ty’s campaign. Hence the reason why 
WSWS only got a partial review ( Weekly 
Worker October 21). 

I had to chuckle, by the way, at Mike’s 
ludicrous defence of the SEP’s go-it- 
alone sectarianism. Is the comrade seri¬ 
ously suggesting that cooperating with 
other socialists precludes “addressing 
thousands ... untouched by the left”? 
Get real. 

Phil Hamilton 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Disgraceful 

I read Mike Macnair’s review of the late 
Mike Woodin’s book Green alternatives 
to globalisation with an increasing 
sense of amazement and, eventually, dis¬ 
gust (November 4). 

Mike Woodin was probably the best 
loved and most energetic proponent of 
green politics in the UK over the last 10 
years and to suggest that his pro¬ 
gramme for social change is “proto-fas¬ 
cist” is nothing short of a disgrace. What 
Mr Macnair is doing making statements 
such as “It would not be a long step from 
this metaphor to the idea that capitalism 
is a ‘foreign’ or ‘Jewish’ cancer on the 
healthy body of the small-scale market 
economy” is beyond me. It would be 
offensive even if Mike hadn’t been a 
prominent member of the Jewish com¬ 
munity. 

I have supported the CPGB in various 
things over the last few years, including 
their line on the European Social Forum 
and their criticisms of Respect, but I’m 
afraid this sort of attack just reveals the 
close-minded attitude that seems to lurk 
around most of the far left in this coun¬ 
try. You can disagree with someone with¬ 
out accusing them of being a fascist - 
and to revert to such behaviour is to 
engage in the politics of the playground. 
I expected much better. 

Councillor Matt Sellwood 
Oxford 

Child victims 

On Wednesday November 3,1 went to 
the meeting to hear the children’s char¬ 
ity, Child Victims of War, speak at the 
Cross Street chapel in Manchester. I 
went there because I was ignorant about 
the issue of depleted uranium (DU) and 
wished to learn more from people who 
supposedly worked in this field. 

I came away shocked and disgusted 
by the speech of Abdul Haq Al-Ani from 
Child Victims of War, who after his part¬ 
ner, Ms Joanne Baker, spoke of DU in 
Iraq, spoke on a completely different is¬ 
sue - such as the war being motivated 
by racism alone and we in the United 
Kingdom were the cause of the war be¬ 
cause we voted in Tony Blair and eve¬ 
rybody in the UK was a “racist”. 

He informed us that under Saddam 
Hussein’s regime every person who had 
been detained by the Iraqi police was 
entitled to representation by a lawyer 
and was treated fairly by the courts. But 
the laws in the UK were silly and were 
the laws of terrorism - what about the 
years of terror brought to the Iraqis by 
Saddam? He also said he is disgusted 
by the UK, the country where he has got 


his law degree from, and intends to go 
“home” to Iraq and “die with his peo¬ 
ple” in the relatively rich area of Monsoor. 

A question to ask Child Victims of War: 
if this is how you feel, then why have 
you lived outside of Iraq for over 20 
years, when Iraqis were being perse¬ 
cuted by Saddam, being killed in the 
Iraq/Iran war, when people were dying 
under sanctions, war and the current 
invasion - and you wait till now to make 
your choice to die in Iraq? After all, isn’t 
your organisation about Iraqi children ? 

I was saddened and disgusted that 
children were used this way because Al- 
Ani’s comments also gave an opening 
for people to talk about their opinions of 
Fidel Castro, land mines, anti-semitism 
in the USA and Respect. The meeting 
was supposed to be about the effects 
of depleted uranium in Iraq. 

I would not recommend Child Victims 
of War or anybody associated with 
Abdul Haq Al-Ani, founding member of 
this charity - sorry, I mean limited com¬ 
pany. 

Elvira Braun 

Liverpool 

Free thinking 

Theo van Gogh, who was stabbed and 
shot to death on Tuesday November 2 
in Amsterdam, was known for his criti¬ 
cism of religion. He received death 
threats after the August television broad¬ 
cast of his movie Submission, which he 
made with a Dutch politician called Ayan 
Hisry Ali, who had renounced the islamic 
faith of her birth. 

As a movement, political islam attempts 
to silence voices that expose islamic 
superstitions. But this kind of desperate 
act of terrorism will only further expose 
its brutality. It has always been in the 
nature of political islam to issue death 
fatwas in response to public criticism 
from courageous individuals. The islam- 
ists will no doubt label such people as 
racists or infidels and declare that then' 
killing is jihad. It is suggested that it is 
‘for the sake of islam and god’ that non¬ 
believers are condemned to death by 
‘holy orders’. 

For us who are the victims of political 
islam in the Middle East this is not new. 
These forces will continue to try to si¬ 
lence liberated voices, but we should not 
let them. We should strengthen our 
ranks to stand firmly against political is¬ 
lam, and end this brutality forever. We in 
the Organisation of Women's Freedom 
in Iraq directly confront the forces of 
political islam. 

We share the sorrow of Theo van 
Gogh’s friends and relatives and all free¬ 
dom-loving people. We call upon all who 
believe in free thinking, the freedom to 
criticise religion and the need to combat 
political islam to join our campaign to 
defend the rights of people in Iraq and 
to tackle the roots of the most danger¬ 
ous movement of our time. 

Houzan Mahmoud 

Organisation of Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq 

Conspiracy 

Why did the exit polls show Kerry win¬ 
ning the election, but the vote showed 


Bush winning? 

The apologia by the exit poll system 
architects reported in the New York 
Times sounds like post-facto reasoning 
which assumed that the vote is correct, 
and therefore the exit polls must be 
wrong. In its own words, it then “theo¬ 
rised” reasons why the exit poll could 
have been wrong (November 5). 

Why did these problems occur now 
and not in previous elections? Didn’t the 
poll architects plan for them? The wrong- 
exit-poll theories should be tested. At 
the polls where the reasons occurred, 
how are the results different from the 
vote at those polls? If those results are 
thrown out, do the remaining results still 
show a difference between the exit poll 
and the vote, at that polling station? 

“The last wave of national exit polls 
we received, along with many other sub¬ 
scribers, showed Kerry winning the 
popular vote by 51% to 48% - if true, 
surely enough to carry the electoral col¬ 
lege,” Steve Coll, managing editor of the 
Washington Post, wrote in an online chat 
with readers. Assuming that the “last” 
exit poll covered the last voters, then the 
last exit poll should have been very ac¬ 
curate if there were sufficient numbers. 

It’s very scary to think that George 
Bush and co created or suppressed four 
million or more American votes. It implies 
widespread conspiracy, and also implies 
that many other close races have been 
fraudulently won by Republicans. Is it a 
coincidence that Walden O’Dell, CEO of 
Diebold, the maker of electronic voting 
machines, told Republicans in a recent 
fundraising letter that he is “committed 
to helping Ohio deliver its electoral votes 
to the president next year”. 

It cannot be assumed that the vote is 
correct and the exit polls flawed when the 
leadership of the US and the world is at 
stake. This has to be investigated in a 
non-partisan manner. 

TomTrottier 

Ottawa 

Fighting as usual 

Many comrades will be shocked and 
upset to hear that Terry Liddle has suf¬ 
fered a major heart attack. But he is fight¬ 
ing as usual. I visited him in hospital the 
other day and am pleased to tell com¬ 
rades he was up and looking remarkably 
well. Obviously he is tired, but is on the 
path to recovery. 

Terry is well known as a working class 
militant. He has a proud record of cam¬ 
paigning as a trade unionist, tenants’ 
leader and anti-fascist. Terry has a long 
commitment to environmental issues 
and was a founder member of Repub¬ 
lic. He has an extensive knowledge of 
working class history and has spoken 
at Communist University and other 
CPGB events. 

I am sure he would welcome a visit 
from any comrades who can make it (be¬ 
tween 2pm and 8pm in ward 12, Queen 
Elizabeth hospital, Woolwich). I think he 
might devour a book or two. I know he 
is reading the Weekly Worker in his hos¬ 
pital bed. So let us all wish him a rapid 
recovery and return to the class strug¬ 
gle. 

Dave Craig 

London 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official 1 CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 
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PCSU 


From the picket line 

Bev Laidlaw is Yorkshire and Humber regional assistant secretary for the Public and 
Commercial Services Union and chair of its Sheffield branch. She spoke to Peter 
Manson about the November 5 national civil service strike against Gordon Brown’s 
100,000 job cuts 



T he strike was very strong in Shef¬ 
field. We in the department for 
work and pensions had already 
had nine days of local unofficial action, 
so we thought that convincing people 
to come out again on November 5 might 
be a bit of a problem. But that wasn’t 
the case. 

Out of around 1,100 there were 170 
crossing the picket lines. A lot of these 
are on fixed-term contracts, who are 
normally the hardest people to recruit. 
But these people too are now realising 
what the situation is - why they are not 
being taken on permanently - and they 
are joining the union as well. This is 
despite the fact that job losses in Shef¬ 
field are expected to be offset by the 
home office moving work up here. 
However, that work is becoming in¬ 
creasingly casualised. 

Morale has not been good, but most 
people saw the bigger picture, with pen¬ 
sions and sick pay also under threat. 
Many departments already cannot 
cope with the work, even though there 
are so many casual staff employed, so 
people are saying, if we can’t do the job 
now, how are we going to manage after 
the cuts? In fact the local job centre is 
advertising for 50 casual and fixed-term 
staff. These are employed for six 
months and can then be replaced. 

There is a lot of anger directed at the 
management and the government. They 
are spending millions on the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq, yet insisting on false sav¬ 
ings in the civil service. Most workers 
in job centres and benefit offices, for ex¬ 
ample, consider themselves front-line 
staff, not the back-room staff Brown 
says need to be got rid of. We are actu¬ 
ally paying benefit to some of the most 
needy people in the country. How can 
the service be cut to those people even 
more? 

The kind of support we got in Shef¬ 
field has been reflected across the coun¬ 
try. Of course, 200,000 on strike, while 
impressive, is nothing like the whole 
PCSU membership, so is nothing bril¬ 
liant in my book. So there is much to do 
to cany the campaign forward. 

There has not been a great deal of 
coverage in the media of the Novem¬ 
ber 5 strike. They seem to regard it as 
people just letting off steam and don’t 
feel particularly threatened. The NEC as¬ 
sure us that there is a strategy, but they 
won't tell us what it is. We have been 
calling for a national meeting of branch 
secretaries. That would allow local ac¬ 
tivists to have their say over where the 
dispute should go from here. 

When we returned to work on Mon¬ 
day, members were saying, ‘What’s next 
then? Where do we take it now?’ This 


On strike: but what next? 

was because the NEC took the decision 
to ballot only for one day of action and 
nothing else. I was told by an NEC mem¬ 
ber that there had been a debate on the 
executive, but they did not know 
whether they could win a ballot for dis¬ 
continuous action. So they went for the 
safe bet of a one-day strike. 

What is clear is that a series of one- 
day actions or even two-day actions 
will not bring the results. People return 
to work afterwards and then have to 
deal with the backlog. There needs to 
be, in addition to further national 
strikes, selective action in given depart¬ 
ments, with a national levy to fund it. It 
is not necessarily a question of where 
you can get the most people out, but 
where you can hurt the government the 
most. 

For example, there are problems with 
tax credits, so taking people out in the 
inland revenue might be effective, as 
would strikes which could have the ef¬ 
fect of stopping particular targets be¬ 
ing reached. 

Another shortcoming is the lack of 
involvement of the ordinary members. 
They are not being mobilised to partici- 


and talking to the public. 

It is vital to have other unions on 
board and I look forward to joint ac¬ 
tion. But, first we must try to involve 
our own membership more. That 
would put us in the best position to 
link up for united action with teachers 


and local government workers. 

What is essential is that the ordinary 
members, not just the traditional activ¬ 
ists, are involved in the decision-making 
and the running of the dispute. Every 
single member must be involved • 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday November 14 - no forum 
Sunday November 21, 5pm - ‘Mu¬ 
tually exclusive perspectives’, us¬ 
ing Istvan Meszaros’s The power 
of ideology as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osn- 
aburgh Street, London NW1 (near¬ 
est tubes: Regents Park, Great 
Portland Street). 

Workers’ charter 

Rally, Saturday November 13,1 lam, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London WC1. Organised by United 
Campaign for the Repeal of the 
Anti-Trade Union Laws. 

Power of imagery 

Illustrated talk by Peter Kennard, 
political photographer and expo¬ 
nent of photomontage. 

Liverpool: Thursday November 18, 
7.30pm, Open Eye Gallery. 
Blackburn: Friday November 19, 
7.30pnr, main library. 

Tickets: £4 (£3 concessions) at least 
one week in advance from Redeye 
Photography Network: 0845 
4560260; info@re-deye.org.uk; on 
the door: £5. 

Meet Ken 

An evening with Ken Loach, Friday 
November 19, 7.30pm, Asian Cul¬ 
tural Centre, Manzil Way, Cowley 
Road, Oxford. Film clips and discus¬ 
sion; food. Entrance: £3 (£2 conces¬ 
sions). 

Guantanamo 

‘Honour bound to freedom’ by Vic¬ 
toria Brittain and Gillian Slovo, pre¬ 
sented by Respect. Friday 
November 19, 7pm, Bloomsbury 
Central Baptist Church, 235 
Shaftesbury Avenue (nearest tube: 
Tottenham Court Road). Tickets 
(£6/£4): 020 7170 4030/31; ofifi- 
ce@respectcoalition.org 

Free Mordechai 

12th annual benefit for Mordechai 
Vanunu, Saturday November 20, 
7.30pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, (nearest tube: Holborn). 
£10 (£5 concessions). 020 7378 
9324; campaign@vanunu.frees- 
erve.co.uk 

Jewish Socialists 

Day school, Sunday November 21, 
10.30am to 5pm: ‘The political uses 
and abuses of memory’. Manor 
Gardens Centre, 6-9 Manor Gar¬ 
dens, London N7 (off Holloway 
Road, Archway tube). 

Entrance: £6/£4 (including lunch). 
Cheques/POs to ‘JSG’ at: Jewish 
Socialists Group, BM3725, London 
WC1N 3XX; jsg@bardrose.dirc- 
on.co.uk 

Making a killing 

‘The corporate invasion of Iraq’ - 
public meeting with Naomi Klein: 
Wednesday November 24, 6.30pm, 
Friends House, Euston Road, Lon¬ 
don. £5 waged, £3 unwaged. 
Sponsored by: Iraq Occupation 
Focus, Jubilee Iraq, Voices in the 
Wilderness UK, War on Want. 
www.waronwant.org/naorniklein 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email rdgrou- 
p@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 


New CPGB book 


Capitalism has proven itself incapable 
of uniting Europe democratically, argues 
Jack Conrad - there is only quasi-unity 
and a quasi-democracy. The historically 
long overdue task of uniting Europe 
falls to the working class - as 
envisaged by Friedrich Engels, Karl 
Kautsky and Leon Trotsky. 

ppl78, £5 or €8 

send a cheque or postal order to the 
CPGB’s address or pay via PayPal 
(see front page on our website) 
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* Respect - The Unity Coalition 
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ABORTION 


Haunted by the past 

The SWP seems to have dropped its idiotic claim that abortion is “not an issue”. With a double-page spread in last 
week’s Socialist Worker the comrades are now trying to cover their left flank - and, says Tina Becker, to justify 
why at Respect conference they voted down a motion for a campaign to make a woman’s right to choose a reality 



Lindsey German and George Galloway: she agrees, but does he? 


R evealingly, Socialist Worker edi¬ 
tor Chris Bambery has chosen to 
approach the abortion retro¬ 
spectively, rather than making the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s current position 
clear. And there precisely lies the crux of 
the matter: the SWP is all over the place 
on many things - but nowhere can it be 
seen in a clearer and purer form than in 
its attitude towards a woman’s right to 
choose. 

At a meeting to launch a national cam¬ 
paign to defend abortion rights on Sep¬ 
tember 16, Candy Udwin, speaking “on 
behalf of the SWP”, told us that there 
was really nothing to worry about - “it 
would be extremely difficult to encroach 
on existing rights”. She argued that, as 
there was no sign of any such threat, 
there was no need to launch any cam¬ 
paign on abortion ( Weekly Worker Sep¬ 
tember 23). 

Unfortunately for the SWP, reality 
very rarely fits into their little scheme of 
things. Not only have we seen for the 
last few months a growing campaign by 
a number of rightwing politicians and 
media against the existing 1967 Abortion 
Act. Hardly three weeks after comrade 
Udwin’s comments, The Sunday Tel¬ 
egraph launched its front page attack on 
the British Pregnancy Advisoiy Service 
for supplying women an address in 
Spain where late abortions are carried out 
(October 10). 

At this stage, even the SWP com¬ 
rades must have got the message. They 
were faced with a few problems though: 
Respect’s main figurehead, George Gal¬ 
loway, is a well known and outspoken 
critic of abortion. Ditto the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain, which the SWP have 
been desperately trying to court - so 
much so that even in its absence MAB 
is treated as Respect’s right wing (albeit 
a phantom one, because you would be 
hard pressed to find a single MAB mem¬ 
ber at most Respect meetings). Last but 
not least, comrades from the CPGB were 
putting forward a motion to Respect con¬ 
ference that would commit Respect to 
actively fight for free abortion on de¬ 
mand - ie, for an extension of existing 
rights. 

Undoubtedly, the pre-conference 
meeting of Hackney Respect which 1 
attended was not the only one which 
saw comrades - including those not 
linked to the CPGB - calling for Respect 
to adopt such a policy. We can assume 
that many SWP members, too, have 
asked why on earth they were not al¬ 
lowed to support a motion that in fact 
sums up what many of them have been 
fighting for all their political lives. The 
SWP motion passed instead limited it¬ 
self to opposing any attack on existing 
rights. 

SWP tensions 

The SWP had to take a stand. From what 
we imderstand, the duumvirate of John 
Rees and Lindsey German spent many 
hours trying to reach a rotten compro¬ 
mise with MAB and a number of lead¬ 
ing muslim figures, particularly in east 
London. This is, of course, where 
George Galloway is hoping to get elected 
to parliament in 2005 - pretty unlikely 
anyway, but impossible without the 
thousands of muslim voters in the area 
who supported Respect in the June 10 
Euro elections. Given the SWP’s top- 
down approach - from the mosque to the 
masses - their willingness to water down 
their commitment to a women’s right to 
chose is understandable, though none¬ 
theless despicable. 


We stand by the 
straightforward 
principle that a 
women should be 
free to have an 
abortion - as early as 
possible, as late a 
necessary. In other 
words restrictions on 
late abortions must 
be ended, along with 
the stipulation that an 
abortion can go 
ahead only with the 
signatures of two 
doctors. The CPGB 
also considers it an 
elementary 
requirement that 
elected 

representatives of 
our movement should 
be bound by 
conference decisions. 
There should be no 
‘conscience votes’ or 
other such liberal get- 
outs. If George 
Galloway opposes 
abortion that is his 
right when it comes to 
his personal life. But 
in parliament he must 
act as the obligated 
representative of 
Respect 


What they put forward was a two- 
point formulation: firstly, “opposition to 
all forms of discrimination”, including 
discrimination based on gender; sec¬ 
ondly, “self-determination for every in¬ 
dividual in relation to their religious (or 
non-religious) beliefs, as well as sexual 
choices”. This was concluded with the 
bald statement that “Respect therefore 
opposes any changes in legislation that 
restricts abortion rights.” In other words 
a totally passive stance, a promise that 
Respect, if not its only MR would nei¬ 
ther initiate nor vote for any legislation 
in parliament which attacks existing, 
highly restricted, rights. 

This is the compromise the SWP 
wanted to put forward as an alternative 
to the CPGB’s motion, which would have 
committed Respect to a campaign to 
make a woman’s right to choose real. 

We stand by the straightforward prin¬ 
ciple that a women should be free to have 
an abortion - as early as possible, as late 
a necessary. In other words restrictions 
on late abortions must be ended, along 
with the stipulation that an abortion can 
go ahead only with the signatures of two 
doctors. The CPGB also considers it an 
elementary requirement that elected rep¬ 
resentatives of our movement should be 
bound by conference decisions. There 
should be no ‘conscience votes’ or other 
such liberal get-outs. If George Galloway 
opposes abortion that is his right when 


it comes to Iris personal life. But in par¬ 
liament he must act as the obligated rep¬ 
resentative of Respect. 

Anyway, not surprisingly, the nego¬ 
tiations between the SWP and MAB et 
al failed. Obviously MAB takes its prin¬ 
ciples far more seriously than does the 
SWP. It would not, could not, condone 
the existing laws. For them abortion is 
murder, a sin against the word of god and 
that is the end of it. 

Of course, if the Rees-German SWP 
leadership could have got away with 
dropping the issue altogether, undoubt¬ 
edly they would have done so. If they 
could have dragooned their members 
into simply voting down our motion as 
a bloc, they would also have done so. 
But huge tensions have built up in the 
SWP over Respect and the populist 
policies it is standing on and promoting 
in elections. It says a lot when a loyal and 
longstanding member of the leadership 
like John Molyneux writes in the nor¬ 
mally deadly dull Pre-conference bulle¬ 
tin in a way that implicitly criticises the 
SWP’s shift to the right in Respect. 

With the negotiations with MAB com¬ 
ing to naught, Rees and German felt the 
need to tack slightly to the left. In order 
to reduce the strains within its own ranks 
the SWP leadership agreed to add a 
point to its compromise formulation. 
SWP members in Lewisham and Green¬ 
wich were told to introduce the phrase, 
“Respect supports a woman’s right to 
choose”; this was absent in the motion 
passed in Hackney the previous day (see 
Weekly Worker October 14). 

Needless to say, another platitude. 
When presented with a motion making 
this slogan concrete the SWP voted it 
down. What the SWP means by sup¬ 
porting a women’s right to choose is do¬ 
ing nothing to further erode existing 
legislation. The SWP has no stomach for 
committing Respect to actively campaign 
on abortion (not even on the level of 
defending the 1967 act). 

This is a disgrace. If you do not fight 
for what is necessary, you are unlikely 
to be able to even maintain the current 
state of affairs. If it becomes a matter, not 
of arguing for firm principle, but rather 
of counting the number of weeks till an 


abortion is no longer permitted, then the 
other side begin with a distinct advan¬ 
tage. They will use parliament to keep 
whittling away, week by week, to the 
point where to all intents and purposes 
abortion is once again illegal. 

David Steel’s bill did not come out of 
thin air. Nor was abortion made legal 
because of the generosity of the ruling 
class. The existing legislature was intro¬ 
duced as a compromise between, on the 
one side, those who confidently and 
militantly fought for the right to choose 
and, on the other, the camp of reaction, 
the anti-sex brigade, the churches, the 
moral re-armers, the so-called ‘pro-lifers’ 
who had been put on the defensive by 
the ‘permissive’ 60s. 

At Respect’s conference, SWP mem¬ 
bers followed the lead of John Rees - 
without exception - and voted down our 
motion. But behind the scenes, all is not 
well, many branches have seen “lively” 
debates on this and other issues relat¬ 
ing to Respect. 

When we were young 

Then, a few days after Respect confer¬ 
ence, George W Bush got re-elected - on 
the basis of, amongst other things, a 
moralistic-religious campaign against 
abortion and gay marriage. His victory 
will not only re-invigorate the pro-lifers 
in this country. It will have put even more 
pressure on the SWP leadership to come 
clean on the question of abortion. 

In this context, the November 6 issue 
of Socialist Worker makes interesting 
reading. The double-page feature is more 
of a vox pop than a proper article. It merely 
quotes individual women activists and 
retells the campaigns they fought in the 
1960s and 70s. 

Nevertheless, it is of great symbolic 
importance and is undoubtedly meant 
to reassure the SWP ranks that they have 
nothing to worry about - Chris Bambery 
is reminding them of their proud past in 
fighting for abortion rights. It is sup¬ 
posed to prove that the SWP still stands 
for the same principles and remains 
firmly based on revolutionary politics. Of 
course, without a written programme that 
members could use to hold them to ac¬ 
count, the Rees-German leadership be¬ 


lieves it can get away with shabby ma¬ 
noeuvres like this. 

But does the feature succeed? If any¬ 
thing, the double page underlines just 
how far the organisation has moved to 
the right. Entitled ‘Defending women’s 
right to choose’, it gives a deliberately 
misleading impression of the 1967 act, 
implying that today women have that 
right. We are told that most major trade 
unions now have a policy that supports 
a woman's right to choose and that the 
1967 act legalised abortion. Nowadays, 
though, the SWP is silent when it comes 
to raising demands that go beyond the 
1967 act: a significant silence. 

Not that the contributions are worth¬ 
less. On the contrary, they are refresh¬ 
ingly clear about the politics the SWP 
used to fight for. In the 1970s, Margaret 
Renn was editor of the short-lived Wom¬ 
en’s Voice, the magazine of the SWP’s 
equally short-lived front for socialist 
feminists. She writes that “the arguments 
always shift, but not that much. We had 
to argue about when life begins, which 
people still argue about. If life begins at 
conception, abortion should be illegal. I 
believe life begins at birth, so women 
should be able to do what is in their best 
interests. If they want an abortion, for 
whatever reason, then that’s their 
choice.” Quite right. 

The main contribution is from a non- 
SWP member. Angela Phillips, journal¬ 
ist and author of Our bodies ourselves, 
correctly warns that “we should never 
relax our guard or forget the fundamen¬ 
tal issue - that women have the right to 
control their own bodies”. Her recollec¬ 
tions of getting the TUC to commit itself 
to help organise the 50,000-strong dem¬ 
onstration against the 1979 Corrie bill, 
which attempted to restrict the 1967 act, 
is very interesting. Particularly if it is 
compared to Respect’s current policy of 
studied inaction: 

“We had major problems winning the 
male hierarchy of the trade union move¬ 
ment to supporting abortion rights. They 
said that abortion was too controversial, 
that it was divisive, and that raising it 
would split the union movement. 

“A group of us went to raise the issue 
at a TUC meeting, but the union leaders 
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wouldn’t let us speak. Ken Gill was in the 
chair. He was a longstanding leader of 
the engineering union and a Communist 
Party member. He wouldn’t let us open 
our mouths. So I passed a resolution 
condemning the Corrie bill through my 
union executive to get moved at the 
women’s TUC.” 

Sound familiar? One only has to sub¬ 
stitute the words ‘trade union movement’ 
with ‘SWP’ and ‘Respect’ - and voila, 
you get an almost classic repeat of his¬ 
tory. Before and during Respect confer¬ 
ence, CPGB comrades (and everybody 
else who supported our motion) were 
accused of wanting to “divide” and 
“split” Respect, chair Nick Wrack, now 
a member of the SWP, “wouldn’t let us 
speak”. The conference only took place 
on a delegate structure in order to en¬ 
sure that we would not be able to “open 
our mouths”. 

At the conference itself, Chris Bam- 
bery proudly boasted about the fact that 
“these people did not even get any del¬ 
egates elected”. The reason, Chris? Your 
successor as national organiser, Martin 
Smith, instructed all SWP members to 
make damn sure that not a single CPGB 
member or sympathiser slipped through 
the net. The disgusting way in which 
CPGB sympathiser Bev Laidlaw was 
prevented from taking up her elected 
position as a replacement delegate says 
it all (see Weekly Worker November 4). 

Sadly, this is where the similarities 
between the TUC and Respect confer¬ 
ence end. Comrade Phillips goes on to 
describe how there was “no major op¬ 
position” to her motion and how she 
and other women trade unionists suc¬ 
cessfully convinced the TUC to fight an 
active campaign against the threats. 
That was the TUC of 1979 - clearly to the 
left of Respect in 2004. 

Support or accept? 

It will be interesting to see how the new 
constitution and resolutions adopted at 
Respect conference will be put into prac¬ 
tice - particularly after the overwhelming 
defeat of the CPGB’s constitutional 
amendment (that Respect members 


should only have to “accept”, not “sup¬ 
port”, the founding statement and con¬ 
ference decisions) was voted down 
overwhelmingly. 

In opposing the amendment, the 
SWP’s Lindsey German went into anti- 
CPGB overdrive. The motion, she said, 
was “moved in bad taste. If you don’t 
support the founding declaration [she 
conveniently forgot to mention the de¬ 
cisions of annual conference], then you 
don’t accept the basis on which the or¬ 
ganisation is set up. Why don’t you go 
and found another organisation?” 

I wonder if it really had not occurred to 
her and other SWP members that George 
Galloway disagrees with, and perhaps 
does not even accept, the position on 
abortion that was adopted at conference. 
Does the SWP leadership now demand 
that he “support” the fonnulation that 
Respect favours “a woman’s right to 
choose”? Even though this phrase is 
meaningless in the context of the rest of 
the abortion motion, it is unlikely that 
Galloway and co will be out there cam¬ 
paigning for it. But of course, they will not 
have to. Some Respect members are more 
equal than others, it seems. 

Comrade Gennan’s frothy speech was 
only directed at us - quite possibly in 
order to initiate a campaign to expel CPGB 
comrades and other difficult people from 
Respect. If that is the plan, then we will 


not take it lying down. ‘Revolutionary’ 
organisations that restrict and make light 
of the democracy in our workers’ move¬ 
ment cannot be allowed to get away with 
it. 

The SWP has single-handedly stran¬ 
gled the Socialist Alliance, the best 
chance in decades the British left had of 
uniting on a relatively principled basis. 
The comrades not only allowed, but 
actively assisted, London mayor Ken 
Livingstone in turning the European 
Social Forum into a safe, bureaucratically 
run jamboree. The Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion - which, just like Respect, is kept free 
of ‘troublemakers’ on its executive - is 
switched on and offby the SWP accord¬ 
ing to its needs. 

SWP comrades who are unhappy 
about the opportunism of the leadership 
should not be blinded by such games. 
They must demand that their organisa¬ 
tion takes a real and active role in build¬ 
ing a pro-choice campaign. It would be 
an act of criminal opportunism to turn 
away from such an important task. 

The fact is that we urgently need to 
build a working class-based movement 
to defend and extend abortion rights. Yet 
the SWP has made it clear that it will not 
take the lead on the question. Comrade 
Udwin has already shown that it might 
even be prepared to prevent such a cam¬ 
paign getting off the ground • 


Feminism in free fall 


S aturday November 6 saw the 
arrival of the ‘Fem 04’ national 
conference on women’s rights 
in the 21st century at Sheffield stu¬ 
dent union and, although numbers 
fluctuated throughout the day, a maxi¬ 
mum of around 60 people attended 
the key sessions. These ranged from 
the international problem of people 
trafficking, prostitution and of course 
the latest issue of controversy 
amongst the left - abortion. 

The conference was of particular 
interest for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, the absence of any genuinely 
socialist or working class agenda was 
palpable, and leaves the feminist 
movement free to split into micro sin¬ 
gle-issue fragments and charity- 
mongering lobby groups. Secondly, 
while there was some useful infonna- 
tion there were precious few answers 
worthy of the name. Feminism has 
collapsed to the right and now feeds 
into and off the status quo. 

Nonna Muico from Anti-Slavery 
International gave a reasonably inter¬ 
esting talk on what she described as 
a modem form of slavery: ‘human traf¬ 
ficking’ - an industry which encom¬ 
passes 120 million migrant workers 
and creates around $7 billion dollars 
of year in profits, she said. As the 
case of the Chinese cockle-pickers 
also demonstrated, capitalism sucks 
in such illegal labour, with poor and 
desperate people forced into back¬ 
breaking work through deception 
and coercion. The problem of illegal- 
ised migrant workers affects above all 


women and children - not only trafficked 
for prostitution, but many different kinds 
of work in which the dream of having a 
better life is shattered by the reality of a 
harsh economic dependency on their 
trafficker. 

The speaker herself, however, had no 
answers. Instead of advocating open 
borders, the free movement of people 
and the international organisation of the 
working class, she appealed to the val¬ 
ues of so-called civilised society. The 
idea of socialism did not seem to occur 
to her. 

A representative from the Fawcett So¬ 
ciety then sought a more interactive ap¬ 
proach by asking what type of equality 
women needed. Responses varied, but 
I argued that a beginning could be made 
with the two basic demands of the old 
women’s liberation movement in the 
1960s: free contraception and abortion 
on demand; and the socialisation of do¬ 
mestic labour. Realising these demands 
would mark a substantive step forward 
in terms of social equality. There was 
much chatter about ‘disengagement’ - 
how people have become alienated from 
the political process. Apparently 
Fawcett’s aim was to reverse this, en¬ 
couraging people to get active in its at¬ 
tempt to pressure government through 
campaigning and lobbying to put em¬ 
phasis on the crucial nature of voting 
and parliament. 

The speaker from Interact Worldwide, 
cleverly used statistics to show what 
would happen to women across the 
world within the next 30 minutes of the 
talk. Five young women would die as a 


result of 1,200 back-street abortions, 
and less than 50% of women who be¬ 
came pregnant in this time would 
have a qualified doctor to assist in 
giving birth. George Bush’s ‘global 
gag’ was exposed. In order to acquire 
US funding, countries must not pro¬ 
vide, refer to or advocate abortion. 
Linked to this was of course the world 
role of the Vatican in misinforming 
people on contraception, with its of¬ 
ficial line at the moment being that 
condoms ‘do not work’. But what to 
do? 

Sian Morgan from Womankind 
Worldwide spoke of the need for an 
education-based programme in order 
to raise awareness and provide a 
counterweight to the chauvinist tripe 
of celebrities like Jim Davidson, who 
was quoted as saying that “rape 
wouldn’t happen if women liked sex 
more”. In other words Morgan wants 
to teach proper feminist values to the 
young. And what values! 

The programme of modern-day 
feminism was summed up by the huge 
banner hung on the wall declaring: 
“Women are strong because they can 
make a home anywhere.” Sounds 
more Barbara Cartland than Alexander 
Kollontai. And what a sorry retreat 
from the boldness and militancy that 
shook the late 1960s and early 70s. 
Clearly the feminist movement has 
embraced the ideas of bourgeois so¬ 
ciety circa 1962. Bowing to reaction¬ 
ary gender stereotypes is no way of 
overcoming women’s oppression • 
Ben Lewis 
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THE LEFT _ 

Opposition splinters i 
before arrogant SWP 

The latest meeting of the Socialist Alliance executive underlines 
the sectarian trajectory of the SWP. Mark Fischer reports 



I t was puzzling that some comrades 
at the Socialist Alliance national ex¬ 
ecutive on November 6 complained 
of lack of clarity from the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. John Rees and his comrades 
actually made their intentions regarding 
the alliance admirably clear from the off 
- both in tenns of the formal votes (the 
comrades had an effective seven to one 
majority of EC members present) and - 
perhaps more tellingly - in the surly, con¬ 
temptuous demeanour they displayed 
throughout the meeting. 

The key decision taken was that the 
alliance would effectively remain on ice. 
Its annual conference will be in Febru¬ 
ary of next year, where the SWP will rec¬ 
ommend that the prevailing situation 
should continue - that is, that SA mem¬ 
bers are urged to support Respect (com¬ 
rades who were alliance members during 
2003 and 2004 will be eligible to attend). 
In particular, comrade John Rees outlined 
the rationale for this with admirable pithi¬ 
ness. The SA had established a certain 
name and reputation, primarily through 
the work of SWPers, he said. 

Given the new emphasis of this ma¬ 
jority on building Respect, “it would not 
be helpful” if others effectively cashed 
in on this accumulated prestige by stand¬ 
ing in elections, perhaps even queering 
the pitch for Respect candidates. The 
“reputation of the SA” would not be 
“used to damage Respect”, the comrade 
underlined. 

Another vote of the SWP majority 
had set the tone earlier. As the first item 
on the agenda, Jim Jepps, a supporter of 
the Socialist Unity Network, proposed 
that, since CPGBer Marcus Strom, 
elected to the EC in 2003, had returned 
to Australia, I should be co-opted onto 
the EC as a full member. Clearly, this 
would have been appropriate. Formally, 
it is true that members of this leading 
committee were not elected on the basis 
of organisational affiliation. However, the 
reality was that the principal left organi¬ 
sations were involved in negotiations 
beforehand with the aim of achieving 
some sort of political balance. Everyone 
knew that comrade Strom was elected 
not as an individual, but as the repre¬ 
sentative of the CPGB. 

Re-emphasising that the SWP has 
broken decisively from any remaining 
traces of inclusivity, SWP executive 
members (plus one ally from Tower Ham¬ 
lets) voted as a bloc to remove the CPGB 
from the SA leadership. I was rejected 
by seven votes to comrade Jepps’s one. 
The comrades did not deign to give the 
meeting any reason for their decision. 

In many ways, this gathering was a 
continuation of the farce that was the Re¬ 
spect conference of October 30-31. 
Clearly, the SWP is determined to seal 
itself and its periphery off from what it 
views as the baleful influence of the rest 
of the revolutionary left. In keeping with 
its dismal morality (which is more akin to 
that of a cult than a proletarian organi¬ 
sation), it is more than happy to use fair 
means and foul to achieve its irrespon¬ 
sible sectarian aims. 

So the whole affair was a pretty frus¬ 
trating way to spend a Saturday after¬ 
noon, both for the small, disparate 
opposition that has so far clung on to 
the SA and, I suspect, for the SWPers 
themselves. 

The latter clearly found it distasteful 
to still be dealing with other comrades 
and trends on the left. In particular, new 
SWP recruit Nick Wrack, who chaired 
the meeting, spent much of the time hec¬ 
toring speakers to shut up (he had 


granted us observers three-minute con¬ 
tributions at the beginning, as he did not 
want to “spend all day on this”) or try¬ 
ing to cut the debate off with abrupt 
moves to voting. Of course, comrade 
Wrack was never renowned for his gush¬ 
ing affection for the left, but he cuts a 
pretty wretched figure now. It is remark¬ 
able how quickly his recruitment to the 
SWP seems the have brought out the 
boorish, exasperated bureaucrat in the 
man. 

Opposition comrades like Dave 
Church were reduced to forlornly appeal¬ 
ing to the better nature of Rees and co - 
they should have some “compassion” 
and not “shit on us” - and calling for an 
“amicable divorce” where those who 
wanted to retain the SA were left to get 
on with it. This call for the SWP to be¬ 
queath the SA to the opposition was 
echoed by others including Steve Free¬ 
man of the Revolutionary Democratic 
Group and Toby Abse. Comrade Abse 
actually recalled the manner in which the 
Socialist Party left the alliance intact 
when it decanted in 2001 - conveniently 
forgetting that the SP were being out¬ 
voted when it flounced out, while the 
SWP still constitutes the majority in the 
SA. 

Many of the complaints of the oppo¬ 
sition reflected little more than frustra¬ 
tion with being in a tiny, impotent 
minority. Thus, they lacked any real po¬ 
litical coherence and certainly have no 
vision of what needs to be done next. 
So comrades could list the breaches of 
the constitution made by the SWP-domi- 
nated executive, the failures to carry out 
agreed actions, the liquidation of the al¬ 
liance contrary to resolutions passed by 
the last conference in March. All per¬ 
fectly legitimate complaints, of course, 
but, frankly, so what? 

John Rees - seated close to me in the 
meeting - produced the killer riposte 
when he calmly heckled the comrades 
making these complaints that they put 
forward a motion condemning the EC to 
the next SA conference and let the ma¬ 
jority decide. Yes, this displays a con¬ 
temptible attitude to the substance of 
genuinely inclusive democracy, but it 
should hardly shock us. The SWP’s 
purely instrumental attitude was illus¬ 
trated at the recent Respect conference, 
where Chris Bambery was unmuzzled 
near the end to lead an assault on the 
proposal that Respect include the right 
for organised platforms to be included 
in its constitution. 

Of course, where the SWP is in a mi¬ 
nority, such as in the Scottish Socialist 
Party or the Ligue Communiste Revolu- 
tionnaire in France, it is more than happy 
to avail itself of the rights of minorities 
to form themselves into platforms. 
When it is in a majority, the minority is 
denied this basic right. The SWP’s ap¬ 
proach to democracy is ‘Does it serve 
the narrow interests of our sect?’ 

Yet John Rees has a point about the 
reality of minorities and majorities in the 
movement. The SWP is qualitatively 
larger than any other section of the revo¬ 
lutionary left. Attempts to go round it in 
periods like this one will doom comrades 
to a sectarian Legoland, where they at¬ 
tempt to build mini-scale versions of ini¬ 
tiatives like the SA. As I pointed out in 
my intervention, the forum to fight for 
principled left unity is now Respect. Any 
attempts to circumvent it and go 
‘straight to the class’ - as some opposi¬ 
tion comrades advocate - is to play fan¬ 
tasy war games with regiments we do not 
command. Frustration is understand¬ 


able, but - as the Socialist Alliance De¬ 
mocracy Platform-hosted meeting imme¬ 
diately following the EC starkly illustrated 

- all it produces is demoralisation and 
disorientation. 

At this infonnal gathering, the lack of 
effective unity or clarity about tasks was 
evident. Some comrades (Toby Abse 
and Dave Church) announced their in¬ 
tentions of becoming involved, along 
with Dot Gibson, with the Liverpool 
dockers’ United Socialist Party - a mi¬ 
snamed venture if ever there was one, 
as comrade John Pearson from Stock- 
port SA pointed out. Comrade Pearson 
himself - after a characteristically trench¬ 
ant and systematic critique of the per¬ 
fidious nature of the SA leadership - 
argued for us to organise what would ef¬ 
fectively be a split conference at the 
same time as the proposed national con¬ 
ference in February (although the com¬ 
rade was swayed a little by arguments 
against this). Comrade Jepps correctly 
suggested that comrades take Respect 
more seriously as a site for intervention, 
but drew from this that we must attend 
the SA conference with a resolution ar¬ 
guing that the alliance be officially closed 

- presumably in the interests of political 
‘neatness’. 

I made three points during this section 
of the day. First, we should not take re¬ 
sponsibility for any final coup de grace 
against the SA, even if today it lies in a 


vegetative state. The blood must be seen 
to be on the hands of the SWP. 

Second, we would be doing the work 
of the SWP if we boycotted the Febru¬ 
ary conference and organised a split. 
Nothing would please it more. In fact, we 
should go to the conference armed with 
resolutions demanding that SAers argue 
for principled working class politics in 
Respect. The SWP’s sectarian snarling 
is not a product of its confidence about 
its new orientation - quite the opposite 
in fact. We should look for every oppor¬ 
tunity to engage with this organisation 
as its formal commitment to Marxism 
slips away. 

Lastly, on the viability of the SADP 
itself, there is clearly a problem. There 
was a marked lack of unity amongst 
non-SWP forces when the SA actually 
represented something and had 
achieved a forward momentum. (His¬ 
torically, the great missed opportunity 
was the refusal of the Alliance for Work- 
ers’ Liberty to join our organisation in 
launching a minority alliance newspa¬ 


per. Effectively, this let the SWP off the 
hook and its disorientating effects lin¬ 
ger on). 

However, John Rees indicated during 
the SA executive itself that the SWP has 
no intention of challenging the legiti¬ 
macy of the title ‘SADP’. Thus, with the 
S A itself in cold storage, the SADP is free 
to operate under its own name and pro¬ 
gramme as a separate organisation. 

However, apart from coordinating ac¬ 
tivity for next February’s conference it 
does not constitute a viable party 
project in its own right. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of numbers: more of programme. 
There is no unity about what sort of 
party is needed. Some talk vaguely of a 
red-green party, others of a loose fed¬ 
eration. Still others want a left reform¬ 
ist, centrist party. 

In our view history demands some¬ 
thing else, something altogether more 
definite and useful. A democratic cen¬ 
tralist Marxist party of the new type, 
its scientific name being Communist 
Party • 


See you in court? 


H ere is something which per¬ 
haps better than anything 
else shows the rotten state of 
the SWP and how its leadership is 
abandoning working class norms and 
standards. 

Prior to the Socialist Alliance’s ex¬ 
ecutive committee meeting, SWP ap¬ 
paratchik and SA national secretary, 
Rob Hoveman, wrote to Jim Jepps, 
Declan O’Neill and Andy Newman, 
leading contributors to the Socialist 
Unity Network website 
(www.socialistunitynetwork.c-o.uk). 
Hoveman objected to a Liz Davies 
and Mike Marqusee article, posted in 
September, outlining events that led to 
their joint resignation from the Social¬ 
ist Alliance in 2002 (Liz was national 
chair at the time). 

Comrade Hoveman asserts that 
this article and the editorial comment 
alongside it by Declan O ’Neill contain 
serious libels. The SUN comrades 
replied, thanking SWPers for reading 
the site and asking for clarification of 
the specific problems Rob Hoveman 
and the SWP had with the piece. At 
this stage, the SUNers indicated their 
willingness to look at the objections 
concretely and respond construc¬ 
tively if it was mutually agreed that 
there was indeed a problem. In fact, 
the written comments from comrade 
O’Neill objected to by the SWP al¬ 
ready made clear that be had differ¬ 
ences with the Davies-Marqusee 
piece, but that the SUN website has 
“a policy of opening its pages to the 
left”. 

At the end of the November 6 SA 
executive, Jim Jepps found himself in 
a huddle with comrade Hoveman and 
others to arrange a convenient date 


for the first meeting of the conference ar¬ 
rangements committee. Predictably, the 
offending web article came up and both 
Hoveman and Nick Wrack took the op¬ 
portunity to complain. Then John Rees 
butted in and warned that, unless it was 
removed forthwith, he intended to ap¬ 
proach the next SWP central committee 
with a proposal to break a longstanding 
workers’ movement tradition and begin 
legal action against the publishers of the 
site. 

As we go to press, the SUN comrades 
have heard nothing further. However, 
there are a number of points that need 
to be made. 

The article by comrades Davies and 
Marqusee does indeed contain allega¬ 
tions against certain individuals. Signa¬ 
tures - ie, those of Liz Davis - were forged 
on Socialist Alliance cheques ... but this 
was done in order to cover legitimate 
office expenses. While the authors have 
never suggested for a moment that it is 
their intention to pursue any legal re¬ 
dress, the potential involvement of the 
registrar of political parties - the bureau¬ 
crat who overseas electoral arrange¬ 
ments (including financial probity, etc) - 
is possible. 

Undoubtedly, it is the SWP that car¬ 
ies the prime responsibility for this 
mess. First, for the arrogant and blun¬ 
dering way it dealt with comrades 
Davies and Marqusee in the first place. 
These were two independents who 
were acting as the SWP’s loyal satel¬ 
lites and got treated, perhaps, as they 
deserved. The SWP took them for 
granted and simply used them as satel¬ 
lites. However, it does not take a gen¬ 
ius to work out that eventually this 
causes resentment and eventually even 
satellites rebel. 


Secondly, the SWP must be un¬ 
equivocally condemned for not seek¬ 
ing to resolve this matter with SUN 
through comradely channels - but 
then it seems to no longer regard oth¬ 
ers on the left as ‘comrades’ at all. 
Presumably, we are all simply ‘ ‘islamo- 
phobes”, “sectarians” and “wreck¬ 
ers”. Thus, perhaps it will transpire 
that John Rees’s brittle sect has only 
the bourgeois courts as an option. Of 
course, this was the practice of an¬ 
other unpleasant, unprincipled sect, 
intent on pursuing a palpably false 
perspective and characterised by a 
visceral hatred of other socialists. But 
surely there are sane voices who will 
protest against being taken down the 
road of Gerry Healy and his loopy 
Workers Revolutionary Party? 

If the SWP insists on pursuing the 
matter in the courts, it will suffer the 
consequences. Aside from any legal 
problems it may bring down on its 
own head, it will further tarnish its al¬ 
ready comprehensively soiled repu¬ 
tation as a socialist trend both in this 
country and internationally. 

The movement should demand 
that the SWP adhere to the principled 
approach articulated by the late Paul 
Foot in his appeal for support against 
the libel action launched against 
Lindsey Gennan, Alex Callinicos and 
Bookmarks Publications by Quintin 
Hoare and Branca Magas: “It has 
been a long tradition in the labour 
movement that arguments between 
socialists should be conducted openly 
and should not, except in extreme cir¬ 
cumstances, be tested in the courts 
by the libel laws” (Online appeal, 
www.bookmarks.uk.com/cgi/store/ 
bookmarkcgi) • 


Andrew Murray: accused of siding with extremism 
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SWP PRE-CONFERENCE 


Worries, tensions and 
opening the floodgates 

This year’s first Pre-conference Bulletin of the Socialist Workers Party makes interesting 
reading - it shows that there are some real differences over Respect 



ost SWP members regularly try 
to convince those outside their ^ 
ranks that their internal party life | 
is highly democratic. Often, they quote J 
the right to form temporary platforms in 
the run-up to annual conference and the 
Pre-conference Bulletin, which is open 
to all members and normally comes out in 
three very thin issues per conference. In 
theory, it is supposed to encourage dis¬ 
cussion amongst the membership for this 
very limited period. 

However, anybody looking for real de¬ 
bate would be thoroughly disappointed. 
The normal bulletin starts with an intro¬ 
duction by the central committee, fol¬ 
lowed by deadly dull reports on Socialist 
Worker sales, the performance of the 
SWP’s bookshop. Bookmarks, and tips 
on how to put on a Saturday stall. Yawn. 

Things are slightly different this year. 
Pre-conference Bulletin Nol, 2004 
starts with a surprisingly frank admission 
by the central committee that all is not 
well with the SWP. Instead of the usual 
boring reports, there are three further 
submissions which are more or less criti¬ 
cal of Respect and the SWP’s role within 
it. Most importantly, prominent SWP 
veteran John Molyneux has penned an 
article. Reading between the lines, the 
comrade is unhappy with the SWP’s 
rightism in Respect and yearns for its 
rapid growth as a left refonnist coalition 
so that the SWP can re-emerge in its 
‘true’ revolutionary colours. 

Central committee 

The central committee’s contribution 
starts pretty much in the nonnal mould: 
“In Britain, the process of radicalisation 
in the consciousness of millions that has 
attended the anti-war demonstrations is 
the central fact of political life ... The 
SWP has thrown itself into every one of 
these mass movements as they emerged. 

It was right to do so. The last few years 
are strewn with the wreckage of far-left 
organisations that were unable to relate 
to the Socialist Alliance, the Stop the 
War Coalition, Unite and Respect.” 

In truth, of course, the SWP had set 
up and/or firmly controlled most of these 
organisations, rather than “thrown itself 
into” them. The article goes on to de¬ 
scribe the “propaganda perspective of 
the 1980s” as “an aberration forced on 
us by the retreat of the working class 
movement. The model of the almost self- 
sufficient party recruiting ones and twos 
from a close periphery ... is not the nor¬ 
mal or desirable relationship between a 
revolutionary minority and the wider 
movement. The most advantageous re¬ 
lationship [between those two] ... is the 
united front”, which can take the fonn 
of anything from “united fronts against 
fascism” to “workers’ councils”. In¬ 
volvement “with these huge mass move¬ 
ments has been overwhelmingly 
positive for the SWP. Its influence and 
standing in the wider movement has 
never been stronger.” 

So, everything is hunky-dory. Every¬ 
thing the SWP did was absolutely cor¬ 
rect. Ditto in Respect, which is supposed 
to pull the different activities together - 
and become an alternative to the Labour 
Party: “Respect can help rebuild a broad 
socialist culture, provide a framework for 
the cooperation of the revolutionary left 
and other socialists, radicals and trade 
unionists, and provide a political alter¬ 


native for a mass movement that must 
overcome Labourism if it is not to be 
broken by Labourism. The strategic aim 
of the SWP must be to develop Respect 
in this direction and protect it from those 
for whom the old left’s least attractive 
features have become a habit of mind.” 

We get an idea what this “broad so¬ 
cialist culture” looks like when the CC 
gives examples of the Binningham dis¬ 
trict’s activities at the end of the article: 
“Thursday October 5: Respect pre-con¬ 
ference meeting. Fifty attend. SWP cau¬ 
cusing means all hostile motions on 
abortion and black sections are defeated 
and their movers fail to get elected to 
Respect conference.” 

However, after the boasts about the 
SWP being totally on course, there are 
hints of serious problems: “But after four 
years of such involvements, the forces of 
the SWP are now dispersed across the 
battlefield of the class struggle. SWP mem¬ 
bers are active, often leading, in the unions, 
the rank and file groups, Unite, Defend 
Council Housing, the Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign, Respect and the Stop the War 
Coalition. This has left the party with some 
problems of recruitment and internal coor¬ 
dination that need to be addressed. 

“In doing so, we have to develop 
structures that relate to and allow us to 
develop the mass movement. Structures 
that do not do this will be broken by the 
force of gravity exercised on them by the 
movement. Or they will lead the party into 
a sectarian ghetto isolated from the 
movement”. 

The structures suggested later on are 
weekly district committee meetings 
(“they set the priorities of the district, 
drive forward the sale of Socialist 
Worker'', etc); weekly branch meetings 
(“open to non-members”, “should in¬ 
clude a political discussion, but leave 
plenty of time to discuss strategy and 
tactics in the wider movements”); and 
monthly Socialist Worker forums. Right. 
And this will allow the SWP to “relate to 
and ... develop the mass movement”? 

Naturally, the leadership does not 
come clean on how many members it has 
lost over the last 12 months or so. But, 
judging by the attendance at its annual 
Marxism school, the SWP presence at 
the European Social Forum and who 
turns up at Respect and STWC meet¬ 
ings, a guess would be that its member¬ 
ship has decreased by at least 40%. And 
further losses are likely. 


Clearly, the leadership is attempting to 
pull the threads together again and is 
hying to bolster the ‘revolutionary core’ 
of those “united fronts” - by strength¬ 
ening the SWP. However, their solution 
seems overly technical and does not at 
all address the political problem at the 
heart of the organisation’s crisis: That 
this revolutionary organisation de¬ 
mands that its members build a range of 
united fronts, in which SWP members 
have to vote and speak as reformists. By 
subordinating their revolutionary poli¬ 
tics to a largely phantom right wing, oth¬ 
ers are supposed to be attracted - so that 
that the revolutionaries can finally be¬ 
have left again. 

Well, explain that to a bright-eyed 
young school student who wants to 
change the world. Or tell the female com¬ 
rade who has been involved in revolu¬ 
tionary politics for most of her life that 
she now has to vote against a woman’s 
right to choose. Or that the basic demand 
for ‘open borders’ is now to be rejected 
as “divisive”. 

Nick Bird 

Nick Bird from Lowestoft SWP has 
penned the most critical article I have 
seen from an SWP member in years. The 
inclusion of his article in the bulletin 
could indicate the high level of criticism 
that exists in the SWP over Respect - or 
it could indicate that his expulsion is not 
too far off. 

In any case, comrade Bird makes some 
valid observations and political points. 
He thinks that the process of switching 
off the Socialist Alliance in favour of 
Respect “could have been handled bet¬ 
ter. The abrupt and unnecessary clamp- 
down on any SA activity at the March 
conference left many members unhappy 
... 1 think we need to take more care be¬ 
fore fracturing such long-tenn political 
relationships.” 

In Respect, “it would be wrong to im¬ 
pose the entirety of our politics onto it, 
but equally we should not bend the stick 
too far in the opposite direction by op¬ 
posing our own positions which are 
widely accepted on the left. We partici¬ 
pate in elections not only to win votes 
but to win arguments and change minds. 
We cannot only be Marxists outside 
Respect.” 

He is “still at a loss to understand why 
SWP members voted against a policy of 
abolishing the monarchy at Respect’s 


founding conference”. Ditto with abor¬ 
tion, where “the people need to know 
where we stand. The public statements 
of prominent Respect candidates oppos¬ 
ing abortion have not helped matters.” 
He then carries on his reform plan by 
calling for “lively internal democracy” 
with “internal platforms that have free¬ 
dom to operate within the party”. 

The comrade quite rightly thinks that 
the SWP itself has to mend its ways, too: 
“The culture of the SWP has changed 
over the past five years ... There is a lack 
of debate in the party that an occasional 
national meeting in London cannot rec¬ 
tify.” He calls for “a regular internal bul¬ 
letin” that would be accessible to the 
whole membership and “enable an on¬ 
going discussion more useful than the 
limited pre-conference period allows. 
The leadership could perhaps use it to 
share a little more information with its 
members [eg, how many members do we 
have? How many papers do we sell?] 
and consult us on major decisions like 
selling the printshop.” 

John Molyneux 

Much more important though is John 
Molyneux’s contribution. Quite clearly, 
this SWP veteran also seems to have 
trouble getting Iris head around Respect 
and the SWP’s role within it. His one- 
page submission, harmlessly entitled 
‘Some thoughts on Respect’, is hardly 
a razor-sharp critique. And we should 
not expect an open polemic from a 
longstanding member of a group that has 
such well documented contempt for 
open debate. Differences of opinion (ie, 
differences with the leadership’s take on 
various matters) are by quiet chats in the 
comer - and if that does not work there 
are the usual bureaucratic measures. 

One has to read between the lines 
somewhat to understand that comrade 
Molyneux is calling for a radical reorien¬ 
tation. At the beginning, his article reads 
like a more emotive and human version 
of the CC’s call to build Respect. He ad¬ 
mits that not all SWP members are quite 
on message when it comes to their sup¬ 
port for the ‘unity coalition’: 

“But, some comrades ask, if Respect 
is a party, what kind of party is it? If it is 
not a revolutionary party, is it a reformist 
party?” He thinks Respect could be de¬ 
scribed as “a centrist organisation”, but 
with ‘ ‘the arrow over it pointing definitely 
to the left”. For him. Respect is “an alli¬ 
ance of some left refonnists breaking 
with Labourism with a body of revo¬ 
lutionaries and many others for whom 
the issue of reform or revolution has 
not yet been resolved”. 

Comrade Molyneux even admits 
that many SWP members did not like 
the SA’s dissolution (if he was tak¬ 
ing up the firry of people outside the 
SWP, undoubtedly his choice of 
words would be far harder). Further¬ 
more, he says he has “heard it ar¬ 
gued that Respect stands 
objectively to the right of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance because of its lack 
of a full socialist programme”. But, 
he pleads, this view is “seriously 
mistaken”. The “whole history” of 
social democracy and Stalinism 
“tells us that a fonnal commit¬ 
ment to socialism means next to 
nothing.” 

As for the future of Respect, 


he sees two possibilities: it could 
“evolve in a revolutionary direction”, 
which would be “conditional on a new 
wave of radicalisation or intensification 
of the existing radicalisation which 
would then be reflected in Respect.” He 
seems to imply though that this is not 
very likely - neither of course it this the 
outcome desired by the SWP leadership. 

Comrade Molyneux spends far more 
time on exploring the second possibility 
- the one the SWP leadership is hoping 
to achieve. He thinks that, “especially if 
Respect’s electoral success is consoli¬ 
dated, the left reformist element in the or¬ 
ganisation will be strengthened through 
the accession of people from the Labour 
Party, councillors, trade union officials 
and the like. The emergence of a serious 
left refonnist alternative to Labour in 
which we could work, recruit and have 
influence would be a huge step forward.” 

Interestingly though, he adds that 
“this is not a development to be feared”, 
betraying perhaps a certain ‘fear’ on his 
own part that for this “development” to 
be successful the SWP itself would have 
to change its approach. He goes on: 
“We as revolutionary socialists would 
have to differentiate ourselves more 
clearly from the left reformists than has 
been the case while we have been in the 
process of getting the organisation off 
the ground. This will be particularly im¬ 
portant if there is a rise in class struggle 
so that the question ‘What is to be done 
next in the battle?’ is posed by life and 
leaves little room for compromise. Also 
we would need to be aware that any 
sustained electoral intervention, espe¬ 
cially one crowned by success, would 
generate opportunist pressure which 
would need to be resisted.” 

This is surprisingly frank. Quite clearly, 
not only is the comrade making some 
helpful observations as to the future of 
the organisation - he is not happy with 
Respect in its current fonn. Nor is he 
happy with the SWP’s role within it. He 
is basically saying that the SWP has to 
change the character of its involvement 
in any case: in his first scenario, the 
whole organisation would become 
openly revolutionary, the refonnists and 
the SWP included. In his second sce¬ 
nario, too, the SWP has to become more 
openly leftwing. 

Comrade Molyneux is grappling with 
the same problem as the central commit¬ 
tee - the tendency of the SWP to ‘go 
native’ within its many united fronts. But 
unlike the leadership, comrade Molyneux 
clearly does not think that technical so¬ 
lutions such as a different type of weekly 
meetings will be sufficient to rescue the 
organisation. He wants his party to be¬ 
come more socialist. 

Undoubtedly, many SWP members 
will closely associate with comrade Mo¬ 
lyneux’s outlook. We hear that he is not 
the only leading comrade to have raised 
serious, albeit cryptic, criticisms. A group 
of prominent members has demanded to 
see membership figures and paper sales. 
So far, the political culture of the SWP 
has prevented them raising their head 
too much above the parapet and they 
have not made their criticisms public. 
Comrade Molyneux’s contribution 
could open the floodgates • 

Tina Becker 
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VI LENIN, 1870-1924_ 

Control the bureaucrats 

What are the lessons of Lenin’s 1917 pamphlet State and revolution! Not the need for a ‘commune state’, 
argues Mike Macnair, but the need for representatives to be made accountable 


L enin’s State and revolution is a 
peculiar text. It is foundational to 
communist politics, as opposed 
to social democratic politics. Social demo¬ 
cratic politics insists that the proletariat 
can take hold of and use the existing 
state, whereas State and revolution in¬ 
sists that the existing state has to be 
smashed. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that it was pretty much marginalised in 
the ‘official communist’ movement. This 
was certainly the case from the time of 
the popular front turn in the early 1930s, 
but to a considerable extent already by 
1920-21. 

State and revolution is also an unfin¬ 
ished text. Its origin is in research that 
Lenin did arising out of his polemics with 
Bukharin and his co-thinkers in 1916. 
That research had not been written up 
by the time the revolution started, 
though its main conclusions are present 
in the third ‘Letter from afar’, the ‘April 
theses’ and ‘The tasks of the proletariat 
in our revolution’ (all at http:// 
www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/ 
date/1917.htm). Then, while he was in 
hiding after the July days, Lenin wrote 
up the first two parts of his project on 
the state - consisting of a re-examination 
of what Marx and Engels had said; and 
a critique of the principal theorists of the 
Social Democratic line on the subject, 
Plekhanov and Kautsky. But at this 
point the text as published breaks off. So 
we do not have in a systematic form the 


theoretical conclusions Lenin drew. 
Rather, we have the evidence of the pro¬ 
grammatic conclusions - ‘All power to 
the soviets’ and so on. 

If we want to find out what Marx and 
Engels said about the state, State and 
revolution is a very partial starting point. 
The whole topic is much more system¬ 
atically treated, with extensive use of the 
writings of Marx and Engels (to which 
Lenin did not have access), in Hal Drap¬ 
er’s book Karl Marx’s theory of revolu¬ 
tion Vol 1, ‘State and bureaucracy’ (1977). 

Kautsky 

The immediate background to State and 
revolution is the position that was held 
by Kautsky and the Second Interna¬ 
tional in general. In 1893 the Second In¬ 
ternational adopted the position that it 
was obligatory for the workers’ move¬ 


ment to participate in elections and par¬ 
liamentary institutions. By passing this 
resolution the Second International 
made a split with the anarcho-syndical¬ 
ists, who regarded parliamentary action 
as unprincipled and thought that that the 
road to socialism - or anarchism, as the 
case may be - lay through industrial ac¬ 
tion. 

But then the questions were posed: 
why are we participating in elections and 
parliamentary instimtions? Is this a (or 
the) road to workers’ power and social¬ 
ism? 

The classic account is Karl Kautsky’s 
pamphlet 77/e road to power, dated 1909. 
Kautsky argues that the state is an in¬ 
strument of class domination, an instru¬ 
ment of the power of the class which has 
political control over it. In that sense the 
state in itself is not tied to the capitalist 
class, except through the mechanisms of 
capitalist political control over it - that is 
to say, the government is formed by 
bourgeois parties. The bureaucratic 
apparatus of the state, the fonn of law 
and the separation of powers, in Kaut¬ 
sky’s opinion, are technical instruments 
which any ruling class in modem soci¬ 
ety will have to use (Kautsky’s views on 
this latter point are given an extended 
analysis in Massimo Salvadori’s Karl 
Kautsky and the socialist revolution 
1979). ' 

Therefore, the strategic line which fol¬ 
lows is that the proletarian party fights 


to win a majority through political strug¬ 
gles. By becoming the majority party in 
the society, the proletariat will be able to 
take control of the government of the 
proletarian party exclusively. This will 
then use the capitalist state against the 
capitalists, and expropriate the capital¬ 
ists through the state which the capital¬ 
ists created. Kautsky argues that at the 
end of the day the capture of political 
power consists of the proletariat form¬ 
ing an exclusively proletarian govern¬ 
ment. 

Kautsky’s sharp differentiation from 
the right reformists is that he argues 
against the workers’ party joining coali¬ 
tion governments. The workers’ party 
has to remain an oppositional party un¬ 
til it commands an absolute majority. To 
quote from The road to power. “The 
possessing class will always demand, 


and its interests will force it to demand, 
that the power of the state shall be used 
to hold the proletariat down. On the 
other hand the proletariat will always 
demand that any government in which 
their own party possesses power shall 
use the power of the state to assist it in 
its battle against capitalism. Conse¬ 
quently every government based upon 
a coalition of capitalist and working class 
parties is foredoomed to disruption.” 

Similarly, Kautsky on this basis criti¬ 
cised Pannekoek, who argued for the 
general strike as the road to working 
class power: the object of the mass 
strike, wrote Kautsky, “cannot be to 
destroy the state power; its only object 
can be to make the government compli¬ 
ant on some specific question, or to re¬ 
place a government hostile to the 
proletariat by one willing to meet it half¬ 
way ... but never, under no circum¬ 
stances, can it lead to the destruction of 
the state power; it can only lead to a 
certain shifting of the balance of forces 
within the state power ... the aim of our 
political struggle remains as in the past: 
the conquest of state power by winning 
a majority in parliament and by raising 
parliament to the ranks of master of the 
government.” 

Lenin’s break with 
Kautsky 

In 1916, Bukharin, Preobrazhensky, 
Piatakov and others fonned a ‘left’ trend 
in the Bolsheviks, which allied itself with 
the international left of Luxemburg, 
Pannekoek and others. Lenin became 
engaged in polemics against Bukharin. 

Bukharin, under the pseudonym 
‘Nota-Bene’, wrote in the first issue of 
an international magazine of the left 
youth: “Social democracy - which is, or 
at least should be, the education of the 
masses - must now more than ever em¬ 
phasise its hostility to the state in prin¬ 
ciple. The present war has shown how 
deeply the state idea has penetrated the 
souls of workers.” 

Lenin’s initial response to this, in De¬ 
cember 1916, was: “Socialists are in fa¬ 
vour of utilising the present state and its 
institutions in the struggle for the eman¬ 
cipation of the working class, maintain¬ 
ing also that the state should be used 
for a specific fonn of transition from capi¬ 
talism to socialism. This transitional fonn 
is the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which is also a state .... The point is not 
that the ‘state idea’ has clashed with the 
repudiation of the state, but that oppor¬ 
tunist policy (ie, the opportunist, reform¬ 
ist, bourgeois attitude to the state) has 
clashed with revolutionary Social Demo¬ 
cratic policy (ie, the revolutionary Social 
Democratic attitude towards the bour¬ 
geois state and towards utilising it 
against the bourgeoisie to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie). These are entirely dif¬ 
ferent things. We hope to return to this 
very important subject in a separate arti¬ 
cle.” 

So in December 1916 Lenin’s line on 
the state seems to be that of Kautsky in 
The road to power. It is after this article 
on the youth international that Lenin 
plunged into research into the approach 
of Marx and Engels to the question of 
the state, which led to State and revolu¬ 
tion. Why did he then write this up in 
August-September? 

The answer is that there were again 
debates on the question of the state, in 
August and September 1917. These 
debates were live and critical, because 
the question was: should the Bolsheviks 
call for an insurrection to overthrow the 
provisional government? Was it appro¬ 


priate to have “constitutional illusions” 
(as Lenin wrote) in the provisional gov¬ 
ernment, or illusions in simple progress 
by gradually obtaining a majority? Lenin 
was seeking to turn his party towards 
the policy of insurrection. It was in that 
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context that he returned to the question 
of the state in State and revolution. He 
did not finish it, because the demands 
of the revolutionary movement made the 
immediate political question primarily a 
practical rather than a theoretical prob¬ 
lem. 

What State and 
revolution says 

As I have noted, the book is in two parts. 
The first five chapters take quotations 
from Marx and Engels and try to draw 
out what they were saying about the 
state. There are a number of specific 
points made. 

The first is that the existence of the 
state as a form in society grows out of 
class antagonisms. There are no socie¬ 
ties which do not have classes but which 
do have states. States do not arise sim¬ 
ply because the antagonism of classes 
demands a state to stand above the 
classes and mitigate their antagonism to 
prevent civil war. On the contrary, the 
state is an organ of class rule, an organ 
for the suppression of one class by an¬ 
other. In the case of the bourgeois state 
it is an organ of the bourgeoisie for the 
control of the working class. 

There are passages in Engels’s writ¬ 
ing - which Lenin does not quote - which 
suggest a variation: the state which sits 
above the classes and balances between 
them, but is in practice controlled by 
whichever class is economically domi¬ 
nant. Lenin takes the former view - that 
the state is actually an organ of the rul¬ 
ing class, an institution the mling class 
has created for its own purposes. 

The state is not a mere legal idea, con¬ 
sisting of special bodies of anned men. 
Put another way, the state is an army. 
The classical Marxist doctrine is that the 
state withers away. The proletariat abol¬ 
ishes the capitalist state, breaks it up, 
smashes it. What withers away, says 


Lenin, is not the capitalist state, the state 
which exists now, but the proletarian 
state - the state, or semi-state, which the 
proletariat creates itself for the purpose 
of repressing the capitalists. 

There is a celebrated quotation from 
Marx and Engels on the Commune: 
“Force is the midwife of history.” It is not 
the case that peaceful transitions are 
possible in order to let the new power 
be bom: it is necessary, says Lenin, for 
force at some stage to be used. 

The capitalist state is a specific entity, 
which comes into existence following 
the end of absolutism. There is an ambi¬ 
guity (and an endless debate among 
Marxists) about whether the absolute 
monarchy, with its extended state bu¬ 
reaucracy, standing army and so on, 
which characterised France, Prussia, and 
other countries in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies, is a form of feudal state or a fonn 
of capitalist state. The texts from Marx 
and Engels on which Lenin relies do not 
have an opinion on that, and neither 
does Lenin. But the capitalist state is an 
outgrowth of the absolutist state with 
two essential institutions: the bureauc¬ 
racy and the standing army. 

Among the critical writings which 
Lenin draws on is Marx’s The civil war 
in France - his comments on the Paris 
Commune movement in the 1870s. The 
Paris Commune provides the model for 
a semi-proletarian state, the state which 
the proletariat erects to suppress the old 
ruling class. Lenin emphasises some 
particular points. 

The first is abolition of the standing 
army and the creation instead of a militia 
of the whole people in anus. 

The second is that all officials are to 
be elected and subject to recall. This 
should be taken seriously. This does not 
mean that only cabinet ministers and the 
like should be elected and subject to re¬ 
call. It means that army officers, judges 
and the official who sits at the desk in 
the dole office should be elected and 
subject to recall. 

Third, all officials are to be paid a no 
more than a skilled worker’s wage - an 
absolutely elementary Marxist principle 
which the Socialist Workers Party has 
abandoned. 

Fourth, unification of powers. The 
capitalist state is characterised by what 
Montesquieu called the separation of 
powers between the legislature (here 
parliament), the judiciary and the execu¬ 
tive (here headed by the queen); and that 
these are separate powers. This is clearer 
in the United States, where the legisla¬ 
ture is the congress, the executive is 
headed by the president, and the judici¬ 
ary is headed by the supreme court. 
These three powers are separate from 
each other and have a veto over each 
other. According to Marx on the Com¬ 
mune, essential to the power of the work¬ 
ing class is an end to the separation of 
powers - the proletariat needs an elected 
body which is capable of acting as law¬ 
maker, judge and direct administrator 
(although Marx expressly speaks only 
of a fusion of the legislature and the ex¬ 
ecutive). 

The second part of State and resolu¬ 
tion is the critique of Plekhanov and 
Kautsky. Here Lenin adds a couple of 
other points. His main argument against 
both Plekhanov and Kautsky is that they 
are evasive about what the state is. It is 
absolutely tme, looking at the texts that 
Lenin quotes and also at other writings 
of Kautsky, that the latter does not de¬ 
fine the state. He seems to have oper¬ 
ated in practice on the basis of the legal 
idea of the state - the idea of a central 
public authority. The actual soldiers, 
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police officers, prison wardens and bu¬ 
reaucrats who comprise the state Kaut- 
sky regarded as neutral technicians. 
What is left behind is the concept of a 
public power which can give orders. But 
this idea is never explicit or upfront, ei¬ 
ther in Plekhanov or Kautsky: they just 
leave what ‘the state’ means ambiguous. 

Kautsky had suggested, though, in 
one of his texts, that a socialist govern¬ 
ment did not mean that the workers at 
every railway station would decide for 
themselves when the trains would run. 
Instead the railways would be under the 
control of a sort of parliament of the 
workers. Lenin responds to this by add¬ 
ing two additional points. The fust is that 
it is not just the railways where this 
would apply. It would be true of every 
factory. We cannot have workers’ man¬ 
agement in the sense of direct manage¬ 
ment, where we all make separate 
decisions about what happens in our 
own little department - for example, in the 
paint shop, to take the example of a car 
factory, without regard to how many ve¬ 
hicles of what type are coming down the 
line. Therefore all large-scale enterprises, 
he says, require the strictest discipline. 

The second extra point Lenin makes 
is that, while we will have to elect a ‘sort 
of parliament’ to make the ultimate deci¬ 
sions (about the railways, for example), 
we overcome the problem of the anti¬ 
democratic potential of that situation by 
providing for the “immediate introduc¬ 
tion of control and supervision by all, so 
that all may become ‘bureaucrats’ for a 
time and that therefore nobody may be 
able to be a ‘bureaucrat’.” 

First and fundamentally, then, Lenin 
reinstates the idea from Marx and En¬ 
gels that it is necessary to break up the 
existing state. Second, the workers 
must have their own state, their own 
institutions to suppress the resistance 
of the exploiters. This is a “commune 
state”, a state on the model of the Paris 
Commune: abolition of the standing 
army and substitution of the armed 
people; election and recall of all offi¬ 
cials; everyone to be held to a worker’s 
wage; the unification of powers. And, 
although large-scale operations require 
strict discipline and hierarchy, to over¬ 
come the anti-democratic effects of that 
hierarchy, we introduce control and 
supervision by all. 

The fate of the 
‘commune state’ 

In practice this idea of the state was ex¬ 
tremely short-lived. 

Certainly the Bolsheviks took power 
in October 1917 on the basis of a militia, 
the Red Guards, which they thought of 
as the anned people. The possibility of 
their taking power this way arose from 
the militaiy-political success of the Red 
Guards and Bolshevik agitators in turn¬ 
ing back the Kornilov coup attempt in 
September. They defeated Kornilov es¬ 
sentially by tactics of fraternisation with 
the ranks of the soldiers on the other 
side. Very shortly after the revolution, 
however, the white general, Kaledin, 
mobilised an army of Cossacks to take 
back Petrograd. Once again the Red 
Guards attempted the tactic of fraterni¬ 
sation but this time it failed. Petrograd 
would have fallen if it were not for the 
fact that the workers of the Putilov arms 
factory improvised artillery: thereby turn¬ 
ing the Red Guards from a militia into a 
quasi-regular army. 

Similarly, across western Russia and 
in Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and Finland, 
the Red Guards were unable to defeat 
German regular troops. Fraternisation did 
not work and as a military organisation 
the Red Guards were insufficient. This 
military judgment was confirmed when 
fighting restarted after the temporary 
break in the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk, in January 1918. The Gennan 
army rolled over the Red Guards and 
advanced at great speed. Finally those 
holding out against making peace were 
forced to agree that Lenin was right and 
it was necessary to accept the Gennan 
tenns. 

In response to this the Bolsheviks 


created a standing army, the Red Army. 
The part of the narrative of the Russian 
Revolution which both many of the Trot¬ 
skyists and the ‘official communists' for 
different reasons suppress, is the strug¬ 
gle in 1918-20 to create a disciplined, or¬ 
ganised, regular army. Behind that, if you 
are going to have a regular army you 
need specialists organising the flow of 
supplies to the anny. You need people 
who know military technique. So the 
period of the creation of the Red Army 
is the period of the use by the Bolshe¬ 
viks of spetsy (specialists) drawn from 
the old regime. They were subject to 
control or supervision by party commis¬ 
sars. But nonetheless, it is clear that with 
the use of specialists the public power 
is not being immediately returned to the 
people. 

In order to get the spetsy to work, it 
was necessary to pay them more than 
the average worker, because they had a 
monopoly on certain skills and so could 
hold out and refuse to work unless they 
were paid more. Then another problem 
develops: the spetsy are better paid than 
the Bolsheviks who are supervising 
them, and we get a dynamic of corrup¬ 
tion, and the growth of special privileges 
for the bureaucracy - already beginning 
in the later part of the civil war. 

The party state 

At the end of the day the difference be¬ 
tween 1917 and the Paris Commune is 
the existence of the Bolshevik Party. The 
Paris Commune was the seizure of power 
by the working class in the capital. Oc¬ 
tober 1917 was similarly the seizure of 
power by the working class in the capi¬ 
tal. The fundamental reason why the 
Commune failed and October succeeded 
is that Bolshevik organisations and 
those sympathetic to them - in the cities 
all over Russia, and in particular in Sibe¬ 
ria - seized the cities, seized the railways, 
with or without local soviet authorisa¬ 
tion. 

Then the Bolshevik Party was forced 
to create a standing army, and was there¬ 
fore forced to create a bureaucratic ap¬ 
paratus. And the spinal core of the new 
state was party political supervision 
over the spetsy, which countered the ten¬ 
dency back to a tsarist-type state. In 1917 
the Bolshevik Party had about 300,000 
members, overwhelmingly workers. By 
1921 it had about the same numbers, but 
80% were officials. They had been drawn 
into the work of supervising the state 
bureaucratic apparatus. They could not 
dispense with this apparatus, but had to 
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put themselves at its core. 

Conversely, the party turned the so¬ 
viets into an image of the party. It is char¬ 
acteristic of the structure of ordinary 
political parties that you have an annual 
conference which elects a leadership, 
and that the leadership then runs the 
affairs of the party between the annual 
conference. The Bolsheviks converted 
the soviets into bodies which met peri¬ 
odically and elected an executive com¬ 
mittee which then ran affairs in 
substitution for the full soviet. The ‘com¬ 
mune’ principle of election and recall 
then ceases to operate. The executive 
committee, and ultimately the coimcil of 
soviet commissars, has become a politi¬ 
cal leadership like the leadership of a po¬ 
litical party, not a recallable delegate 
body. It could only actually be a recall¬ 
able delegate body if the soviets them¬ 
selves were standing bodies, like 


parliaments, which met daily for most of 
the year. 

This was a symptom of the fact that 
the actual spinal core of the state was 
the party. This was the dictatorship of 
the proletariat through the dictatorship 
of the Bolshevik Party as political repre¬ 
sentatives of the proletariat, not the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat through the 
commune state. 

Now theory begins to follow practice. 
The 1920 Comintern ‘Theses on the role 
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of the Communist Party in the proletar¬ 
ian revolution’ and Zinoviev’s report on 
them (see www.marxists.org/history/in- 
temational/comintem/2nd-congress/in- 
dex.htm) present a distinct departure 
from the line of State and revolution'. 
they argue that the proletariat is neces¬ 
sarily represented in the dictatorship of 
the proletariat by its most advanced part, 
the Communist Party. They also theo¬ 
rised both state and party as strong, 
centralised military dictatorship fonns. 

Behind the failure 

The reason for the transition to the regu¬ 
lar army and the dictatorship of the party 
can be found in the practical necessities 
of Russia, faced with German and other 
invaders and White Guard resistance. 
War is a matter of technique, as Trotsky 
correctly argued at the time. It is not the 
case that a militia can defeat a regular 
anny in a straight fight. 

The underlying problem is that states 
in historical societies are not just instru¬ 
ments for the control of the class strug¬ 
gle within the society. They are also 
partly for external defence against for¬ 
eign enemies, and for dealing with natu¬ 
ral disasters. The state in this sense is 
an aspect of the social division of labour. 
When Marx and Engels talk about the 
withering away of the state, or when we 
think seriously about what the wither¬ 
ing away of the state means (ie, the witli¬ 
ering away of the social specialisation 
of functions', of becoming a soldier or a 
bureaucrat and remaining a soldier or a 
bureaucrat for the rest of your life), we 
are talking about the higher phase of 
communism. 

Hence the mistake in the idea of the 
‘commune state’ is that it actually pre¬ 
supposes the immediate end to the so¬ 
cial division of labour. Lenin does not 
think that he has become an anarchist 
utopian. But because he imagines the 
state as being simply an instrument for 
the control of class conflicts, he writes 
out of existence the state as a defence 
against external enemies - and hence 
regular armed forces and war as a tech¬ 
nique. The ‘commune state’ is thus re¬ 
ally a proposal for the abolition of the 


state, not for its withering away. 

There is a historical background to 
this, which is that Marx and Engels, 
when writing about the state, stall with 
Hegel’s critique, which itself starts with 
a reinterpretation of Hobbes’s Levia¬ 
than. And Hobbes is purely concerned 
with the state without its external rela¬ 
tions, assuming the state to be in exist¬ 
ence in a vacuum - in the absence of 
foreign enemies, in the absence of natu¬ 
ral disasters. It is a theory of the lawyers ’ 


conception of the state. Only in the ma¬ 
terial which they write on the Asiatic 
mode of production, which is not inte¬ 
grated in Lenin’s State and revolution, 
do Marx and Engels go beyond that 
narrow conception. 

Revolution and the state 

There is a point, however, on which 
Lenin is clearly right: and that is regard¬ 
ing the historical transitions between 
one form of society and another. For 
example, the Roman state has to fall in 
order to open the way for feudalism. In 
the case of the Byzantine state, although 
there is a dex’elopment towards feudal¬ 
ism from the 7th century, its political 
expression is constantly blocked until, 
finally, the state falls in 1453. Similarly, the 
feudal states have to be smashed up 
(zerbrechen ), in order to set free the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism. And we can 
infer from that, and also equally dearly 
from the Commune and from 1917, and 
from all the events that have happened 
since, that the capitalist state has to fall 
in order set free the path of proletarian 
development. 

But why is the state - which, as we 
have said, is simply an army with a bu¬ 
reaucracy to back it - so tied to a particu¬ 
lar' class that it has to be overthrown in 
order for another class to succeed it? 
The answer is that the state is cohered 
by its structural fonns and core ideology. 
If it was just anned men, all that the state 
would be would be the aggregate col¬ 
lection of protection rackets existing 
throughout the society. This would be 
more accurately called warlordism, or the 
absence of a state, or the war of all against 
all, or Afghanistan. In order to be a state, 
is has to be organised bodies of anned 
men: it has to be cohered. It is cohered 
on the basis of institutional fonns. 

In the slave-owner state, such as the 
Roman Empire, the emperor is said to be 
the owner of the world: imperator domi- 
nus mundi. On that basis he is entitled 
to take from anybody, and give to any¬ 
body else. That is the basis of his legiti¬ 
macy and his right to tax. The 
bureaucracy in the late Roman state 
originates with slaves owned by the 


emperor. It becomes something different 
- it decays - but the underlying principle 
remains that the social and political 
forms of slavery give the structural 
fonns of the slave-owner state. 

Similarly in feudalism the king is the 
greatest feudal landowner and the state 
consists of the king’s retinue. The king 
is expected to live offhis feudal revenue. 
The structural forms of the feudal state 
are given by the class relations between 
the feudal ruling class and the serfs: the 
state is imagined as a manor on a very 
large scale. The structural fonns of the 
bourgeois state - particularly the mle of 
law, constitutionalism, the separation of 
powers and the existence of a central 
bank and credit financing - tie it to capi¬ 
talism. 

These institutional and ideological 
links to the classes which historically 
created them mean that states actively 
resist the rise of new ruling classes, and 
cannot be ‘made over’ by stmctural re¬ 
forms without provoking some form of 
coup d’etat or forcible resistance by the 
state core. A state is, after all, an anned 
organisation which defends itself. The 
activity of courts and police is everyday 
coercion in the interests of property- 
owners. Thus Marx and Lenin are right 
that the working class needs to smash 
the capitalist state, and Kautsky is 
wrong. 

What sort of workers’ 
state? 

The question which is clearly not an¬ 
swered - either by Marx and Engels on 
the Commune or by Lenin in State and 
revolution - is, what are the structural 
forms which would tie the state to the 
proletariat? Marx, Engels and Lenin 
talked of getting rid of the standing army 
and the bureaucracy. The public power, 
the legal concept of the state, will wither 
away. But if we assume that a standing 
anny and bureaucracy will remain, how 
do we make these dependent on the pro¬ 
letariat, and create the conditions for 
them to wither away in the long run? 

Here, election and recallability of offi¬ 
cials, the worker’s wage and the end of 
the separation of powers are certainly 
starting points. But it also seems to me 
that it has to be the case that, just as the 
Bolshevik Party turned out to be the 
spinal core of the new Soviet state, the 
only conditions under which there will 
actually be a revolution which is not just 
a commune or a temporary rise of work¬ 
ers’ councils which then ebb away (as 
happened in France in 1968 and Portu¬ 
gal in 1974-76) is if there is apart}’ which 
is committed to carrying through the 
smashing of the old state and taking 
power. 

The consequence is that the workers’ 
movement needs to work out the insti¬ 
tutional forms which will make a profes¬ 
sional bureaucracy answerable to the 
lay members. It needs to work that out 
in the existing organisations of the work¬ 
ing class. It needs to learn how to con¬ 
trol power. It needs to develop 
institutions that go far beyond the thin, 
impoverished parties of today, which do 
not address different aspects of the cul¬ 
tural life of the class. Within this network 
or web of institutions under capitalism 
the proletariat needs to leam how to cre¬ 
ate its own power over its full-time ap¬ 
paratus. 

In that sense it remains the case that 
State and revolution has absolutely 
fundamental lessons for us. It is just that 
those lessons are not those imagined by 
the left and council communists and 
more recently the spontaneists and the 
‘councillist’ Trotskyists who fetishise 
the soviet form. The lesson is not that 
soviet power is the magic wand which 
lets the proletariat take the power. It is 
that the proletariat needs to begin to 
develop power over its full-timers under 
conditions of bourgeois rule - in its own 
institutions, in its own organisations - if it 
is to be in a position to take the power from 
the bourgeoisie and create a state which 
is actually answerable to the working 
class, rather than one which becomes a 
state for itself, like the Stalinist regime • 
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IRAN 


Women’s 'active role’ 
and the veil 

“Since the overthrow of the shah of Iran in 1979, many women have looked to islam and chosen to wear 
the veil. This has not stopped Iranian women playing an active role in all areas of public life,” writes the 
SWP’s Elaine Heffeman (Socialist Worker November 6). Moreover, the SWP’s prostration before the 
largely phantom islamic wing of Respect sees it claiming that there is essentially no difference between the 
oppression of women in Britain and in Iran. Yet there can be no hiding the fact that in Iran women have less 
freedom. Indeed, sexual apartheid mles. Yassmine Mather of the Iran Bulletin and Middle East Forum 
puts the record straight 


T he first part of comrade Heffem- 
an’s statement is at best a partial 
truth. 

In fact, Khomeini’s first fatwa after 
coming to power in March 1979 was 
on this very question. This instructed 
Iranian women ( all women, whether 
Zoroastrians, Christians, jews or athe¬ 
ists) that covering their hair was ob¬ 
ligatory. In today’s Iran, no woman 
dares to go without the veil, whatever 
her personal views on the subject. 
This has not stopped tens of thou¬ 
sands of women, many as young as 
13 or 14, being flogged for wearing a 
‘poor’ or ‘bad’ hijab. This can mean a 
‘crime’ as trivial as a woman showing 
a bit of fringe from under a headscarf. 

It is certainly true that in the last 
years of the shah’s rule, some women 
voluntarily covered their hair as a form 
of opposition both to US dominance 
in Iran and the shah’s pro-Israeli stand. 
This was when some had illusions 
about what a theocracy might mean for 
ordinary people. Today, most Iranians 
consider the islamic regime to be syn¬ 
onymous with clerical corruption and 
greed. Any illusions people once had 
in the progressive nature of the reli¬ 
gious state quickly disappeared when 
they saw that the ‘Mercedes-driven 
mullahs’ were as corrupt and greedy 
as any of the shah’s courtiers. 

We also have to remember the level 
of hypocrisy of the theocracy. The Ira¬ 
nian leaders even impose the hijab on 
foreign women visitors to Iran, sup¬ 
posedly in the name of female ‘mod¬ 
esty’. Yet they preside over a country 
where prostitution is on the rise, where 
a number of senior clerics who run half¬ 
way houses for young girls, face 
charges of organising prostitution 
rings. Fundamentalism has actually led 
to unprecedented levels of moral and 
social decadence. 

As to comrade Heffeman’s second 
sentence on women’s participation in 
society, again it tells a certain truth - 
but in a totally misleading way. For in¬ 
stance, over the last two to three years 
there have been many news items 
about the involvement of Iranian 
women in social and political life. In a 
way, this is actually an inevitable re¬ 
action to the interference of funda¬ 
mentalism - of religion in general, in 
fact - in the private lives of women. 
Women have started to play “an ac¬ 
tive role in all areas of public life” as 
an opposition to the theocratic regime. 
An important and highly visible mani¬ 
festation of the state’s oppressive in¬ 
terference is of course the hijab. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
first large demonstration against the 
shia state took place in March 1979 
when women protested against the 
imposition of the veil. 

Today, women organised in NGOs 
form an important part of the opposi¬ 
tion against the regime. It is true that 


during the rule of Khatami - Iran’s sup¬ 
posedly reformist president - a number 
of women were given government or 
parliamentary posts. However, almost 
all of these token women were close 
relatives of senior clerics - the vast 
majority of Iranians considered their 
presence in government and the 
islamic majles with contempt. 

Comrade Heffernan’s view of the 
“active role” of women in a society 
that practises a strict sexual apartheid 
is misplaced at best. The theocracy 
has made a systematic attempt to con¬ 
fine women to their homes through leg- 
islation that makes work outside 
difficult - even going out of the house 
is cumbersome. 

This deliberate policy of gender seg¬ 
regation is characteristic of the regime 
of the mullahs - it has not been a gen¬ 
eral feature of Iranian society histori¬ 
cally. 

This is particularly notable in heath 
and education. For example, hospitals 
are segregated according to sex. Given 
that there are far fewer female doctors 
than male, this means qualitatively 
poorer levels of healthcare for women. 
In education, there is a policy of seg¬ 
regation at all levels, including univer¬ 
sity - again with obvious detrimental 
effects on the standards of education 
for women. 

Thus, the private protest of Iranian 
women has necessarily taken on a po¬ 
litical character. But this has nothing 
to do with postmodernist ideas we hear 
so much of in UK and US academic 
circles about islamic feminism, or islam- 
ists becoming feminists. Quite the re¬ 
verse. It is the traditions of secularism 
in Iran, the levels of female involve¬ 
ment in the economy over decades, not 
just the last 20 years, that have created 
the backbone of a women’s movement 
that will not tolerate this level of seg¬ 
regation, of this sexual apartheid. 

For example, it would be wrong to 
imagine that suddenly in Afghanistan, 
where women experience far worse 
levels of oppression, we will see the 
same kind of struggles. There is a dif¬ 
ferent history of industrial develop¬ 
ment and the urban-rural distinction is 
far more accentuated. Iran is a far more 
urbanised society. 

In practice, women’s fate is haggled 
over by the theocracy over their heads. 
Women only make their voices heard 
through protest from below. For exam¬ 
ple, throughout last year’s elections 
there was a debate between the two 
factions of the religious hierarchy over 
the extent that women’s heads and 
bodies must be hidden. The point of 
contention was whether women 
should cover themselves entirely in an 
all-enveloping black robe, or if they 
might be allowed to have a separate 
headscarf and robe - with the head¬ 
scarf sufficing for minimal levels of 
‘modesty’. 


Now this grotesque debate took 
place against the backdrop of the very 
clearly expressed demand of Iranian 
women themselves, made time and 
time again. They want to be free to 
decide what they wear. Of course, on 
one level this is a very mundane issue. 
But, in fact, it actually reflects the gen¬ 
eral level of systematic oppression of 
women that is endemic in that society. 

After the election, the reformist fac¬ 
tion made a concession that illustrates 
the idiotic level of petty intrusion into 
women’s lives. Women delegates 
would be allowed to come to parlia¬ 
ment without the full veil. So a woman 
could enter the Iranian parliament with¬ 
out the whole islamic regalia suffocat¬ 
ing her. However, it was also decreed 
that all queues must remain strictly 
segregated - men on one side, women 
on the other. 

These sort of contradictory devel¬ 
opments result from pressure from 
below. In daily life, Iranian women 
stand up for their rights against the 
regime established by the 1979 revo¬ 
lution. In truth, it is this rebellion 
against their oppression - not least the 
obligation to wear a veil - that is the 
primary form of women’s “active role” 
in today’s Iran • 



Segregated queues, even for voting 


CPGB weekend school, November 13-14, London 

The USSR and the rule of the woitdng class 

The Russian revolution of 1917 was the greatest event in human history. The working class 
conquered state power and opened the path to general human freedom. But it ended in tragedy and 
horror. 

The left so far has not adequately accounted for the ignominious collapse of the world’s first workers’ 
state. What does this debacle tell us about the relationship between socialism and democracy, the 
nature of working class rule, the laws of development of the Soviet social formation? 

The forces of proletarian socialism lost the battle of the 20th century. Rearming ourselves 
theoretically for the 21st is inseparable from understanding the reasons for that defeat, explaining to 
our class how what we had won in the USSR was taken from us. 



Saturday, November 13, from 11am 

The dictatorship of the proletariat - Mark Fischer 
The global significance of October - Mike Macnair 
evening social with buffet 

Sunday, November 14, from 11am 

Why the soviet social formation was unviable 

- Hillel Ticktin (editor Critique) 

Putin’s Russia and the decline of capitalism 

- Jack Conrad 


Skylight Studio, Diorama Arts Centre 
34 Osnaburgh Street, London, nearest tube stn: 
Great Portland Street, Regents Park 

waged: £10, unwaged £5 

Send us a cheque or postal order now to reserve 
your place. 
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Referendum debacle 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

h The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 


O n November 4, the people of the North 
East delivered a humiliating blow to 
John Prescott’s dream of an elected 
assembly for the region, which he hoped 
would generate demand for the creation of 
similar bodies throughout England. 

Of those who voted 78% were against the 
government’s proposals. This was the one 
region where it was believed there was a genu¬ 
ine sense of regional identity, but the surpris¬ 
ingly high turnout, by recent standards, of 
48% left no room for doubt that, however dis¬ 
tinctively ‘north eastern’ they may have felt, 
the electorate did not see any need for a new 
layer of government to be established. 

According to its supporters in the official 
‘Yes for the North East’ campaign, the pro¬ 
posed 25-member assembly would have 
“take[n] power from government in London 
and hand[ed] it to the people of the North 
East”, enabling them to “support jobs in our 
home-grown industries, provide affordable 
homes for first-time buyers and create better 
public transport”. 

The reality of the product on offer was 
rather different and utterly pathetic, when 
compared with the legislative powers of the 
Scottish parliament and even the limited 
policy remits of the Welsh assembly and the 
Greater London Authority. 

The £500 million annual budget envis¬ 
aged for the assembly would have come pri¬ 
marily from central government and been 
subject to whatever conditions the secre¬ 
tary of state saw fit. Its putative role in de¬ 
termining the strategy of the existing 
regional development quango would have 
been undermined by a government veto 
and compulsory revision if the secretary of 
state considered that its policies failed to 
“address national priorities”, were “incon¬ 
sistent” with them or “likely to have a det¬ 
rimental effect on areas outside the region” 
(a remarkable restriction, considering that 
the assembly’s raison d’etre was to help 
the North East increase its economic com¬ 
petitiveness and narrow the productivity 
gap between it and other parts of the coun¬ 
try). 

Contrary to the claims of the ‘yes’ camp, 
the assembly would have had no meaningful 
powers over transport, housing and the en¬ 
vironment either - merely a right to be “con¬ 
sulted” on these issues by the bodies already 
responsible for them. 

Even the claim that this body would give 
the region a “louder and stronger voice be¬ 
cause its representatives would have a demo¬ 
cratic legitimacy” is tenuous, because 
representatives without significant power are 
unlikely to earn more than token respect, no 
matter how many people have voted for them. 
The unelected bureaucrats that these elected 
‘ambassadors’ were supposed to replace 
would still have made the real decisions in ac¬ 


cordance with the guidelines set by White¬ 
hall. 

The assembly would, therefore, have been 
little more than a pension-accruing talk shop 
for former council leaders and a training 
ground for would-be career politicians. 

However, while communists may be 
pleased with the outcome of the referendum, 
it does not follow that we have any time for 
the arguments of those who led the campaign 
against the proposals. North East Says No, 
the anti-assembly lobby given official recog¬ 
nition and public funding by the electoral 
commission (through a ludicrous process via 
which a statutory agency decides which cri¬ 
tique should be awarded the ‘no’ franchise), 
was supported by many reactionary ele¬ 
ments, including the Conservatives and the 
United Kingdom Independence Party. Its 
campaign emphasised the opposition of busi¬ 
ness leaders and whipped up fears of in¬ 
creased council taxes. 

In the last couple of weeks before the poll, 
it was revealed that the campaign's official in- 
fonnation line was a UKIP call centre in Pres¬ 
ton, whose operators were telling enquirers 
that the base for the assembly would be a 
purpose-built complex in the North Yorkshire 
hamlet of Littlethorpe - which is not even 
within the region. 

Communists support the right of nations 
to self-detennination. In the case of Scotland 
and Wales we call for a parliament with real 
powers - and, perfectly consistently, advocate 
that they use that power in favour of unity in 


a federal republic with England. 

But Prescott’s so-called regional devolu¬ 
tion debate has been a distraction from the 
real crisis of local democracy in the UK state. 
New Labour has continued the trend estab¬ 
lished by the Tory governments of the 80s 
and 90s of undermining local government by 
stripping away its powers. Councils are now 
merely the municipal managers of central 
government policy, permitted only to apply 
local nuances to tightly prescribed diktats 
from Whitehall. 

The role of local authorities is likely to di¬ 
minish further in the next few years, as the gov¬ 
ernment takes decision-making powers away 
from democratically elected councillors and 
gives them to local ‘partnership bodies’, 
where the elected element is outnumbered by 
senior bureaucrats from statutory agencies, 
business leaders and a voluntary sector that 
is increasingly driven by petty bourgeois 
commercial imperatives rather than a public 
service ethos. 

The capacity for local people to change 
things at a municipal level is further restricted 
by the requirement for all maj or public proj ects 
to obtain finance from the private sector and 
a multiplicity of government-appointed agen¬ 
cies, each with their own stipulations and 
national targets. 

We are for genuine local autonomy, with 
councils - run by accountable and recallable 
elected representatives - having real decision¬ 
making and financial powers • 

Steve Cooke 


Fighting fund 


Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

a The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 


On the up 


A fter a high, another low. As I reported 
last week, our November fund got off 
to a good start, with £164 collected in just 
three days. But in week two there is a dif¬ 
ferent story - only a meagre £45 over the 
whole seven days. 

We are of course grateful to comrades 
JK and SP for their £25 and £20 cheques 
respectively, but, comrades, we could re¬ 
ally do with a lot more like that. Particularly 
worrying is the complete lack of donations 
received via our website. This is despite 
the fact that, once again, we had more than 
10,000 visitors (10,226, to be precise). 

In addition many pdf copies of the com¬ 


plete Weekly Worker are downloaded every 
week. In fact last week we were well down 
on our usual 1,000-plus to just 231 
downloads, but this was because we were 
late in posting the pdf file and in the mean¬ 
time most visitors to our site had presum¬ 
ably read the individual html files. 

Our circulation has been on the up for 
some months, but this is yet to be reflected 
in a greater number of donations. We need 
the full £500 each and every month just to 
meet our running costs. 

Comrades, don’t take the Weekly Worker 
for granted! 

Robbie Rix 
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Reconstruction 
must be run by 
and for the 
people 



Destroying Fallujah city 
cannot bring democracy 


MT he enemy has got a face. He’s 
I called Satan. He lives in 
■ Fallujah. And we’re going to 
destroy him.” No, not the rantings of 
some half-crazed TV evangelist, but the 
motivational words of lieutenant-colonel 
Gareth Brandi, who commands one of 
the US battalions now hammering 
Fallujah as part of Operation Phantom 
Eagle. Having fully encircled the city, US 
and UK imperialism is hell-bent on 
“flushing out” the “anti-Iraq” and “for¬ 
eign terrorist” forces in the city. 

The backdrop to the battle of Fallujah 
is bloody. In Samarra 33 people were 
killed in a devastating series of car 
bombs, which went off outside the may¬ 
or’s office. Then in the town of Haditha, 
some 120 miles west of Baghdad, 21 po¬ 
licemen were killed when insurgents at¬ 
tacked and overwhelmed the police 
station, and a senior police officer was 
killed in a separate attack in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Haqlaniya. 

As for Fallujah itself - a city the size of 
Brighton with a normal population of 
250,000 - for days before this week’s “fi¬ 
nal” offensive, US troops had ‘softened 
it up’ by raining down 155mm howitzer 
shells on a number of “pre-planned tar¬ 
gets”. 

One victim of this ‘precision’ bomb¬ 
ing was the Nazzal Emergency Hospital 
in the centre of the city, with witnesses 
saying that only its facade remained 
standing. Maybe colonel Brandi 
thought Satan was hiding out there. 

Occupation forces plan, or hope, to 
take the city one sector at a time - that is, 
the so-called policy of ‘manoeuvre-ism’. 
As part of this strategy, the city has, to 
use the military jargon, been steadily 
“depersonalised”. Yet despite being re¬ 
peatedly urged by the US military au¬ 
thorities to flee the city, some 100,000 or 
more civilians remain, no doubt nimbly 
avoiding the near non-stop volley of US 
mortar shells. We should not forget that 
for every US marine that dies in Fallujah 
a thousand Iraqis will probably be killed 
- men, women and children. 

Life in Fallujah is already hellish. The 
United Nations Refugee Agency and 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross have expressed deep concern 
about the current plight of Fallujah citi¬ 
zens. Reporting on November 10, Fadliil 
Badrani, a journalist for the BBC’s Ara¬ 
bic service section, said the city was in 
complete darkness, with the rubble still 
smouldering from the day’s artillery 
bombardment. Water, as well as electric¬ 
ity, has been almost entirely cut off. 
Badrani writes: “I cannot say how many 
people have been killed, but after two 
days of bombing, this city looks like 
Kabul. Large portions of it have been de¬ 
stroyed, but it is so dangerous to leave 
the house that I have not been able to 
find out the number of casualties.” 

Yes, one can easily imagine how grate- 
fill the citizens of Fallujah will be to the 
US forces - even though many of them 
will be dead, they will be free. 

But we know that the military will do 
everything in its power to ‘manage’ the 
reports and images coming out of 
Fallujah. The vast majority of journalists 


in Iraq are ‘embedded’, often acting as 
nothing more than glorified spokesper¬ 
sons for the military. In this age of misin- 
fonnation, we may have to wait months, 
if not years, to find out what is really 
happening or is about to happen during 
the next few tumultuous days. 

But the propaganda war is not all go¬ 
ing the way of the imperialists. A major¬ 
ity of the British people now oppose the 
war in Iraq. There is a groundswell of 
anger at the lying Blair government, with 
its claims of “WMD programmes” and 
“45 minutes”. This has become all too 
apparent to many of the relatives of 
those young British soldiers who have 
already been killed in Iraq, such as Rose 
Gentle who - much to the extreme irrita¬ 
tion of defence secretary Geoff Hoon - 
has made public statements denouncing 
the war - “This is an unjustified war, 
based on a lie”, to use her own words, 
and she has received thousands of let¬ 
ters and emails of support. 

The Gentles and other families have 
just launched a campaign, backed by the 
Stop the War Coalition, modelled on the 
American network organisation, Military 
Families Speak Out. We thoroughly en¬ 
dorse this and all other such initiatives 
which in their own way expose the lies 
of imperialism and help bring an end to 
the despicable and bloody occupation. 

By all estimations, Fallujah is expected 
to remain under assault for at least a 
week, even if US forces on Wednesday 
were boldly predicting that they would 
have “secured” the entire city within 48 
hours. Though now in ‘control’ of the 
centre, imperialist forces are encounter¬ 
ing fierce resistance from the thousands 
of anti-US Iraqi fighters holed up there. 

Communists want to see US imperial¬ 
ism defeated in Fallujah, as in Iraq as a 
whole. But that is unlikely to happen 
quickly. More probably there will be a 
messy, gruelling and protracted conflict 
involving few set-piece battles. It comes 
as no surprised to learn that US marine 
units have been undergoing training in 
urban counter-insurgency techniques 
by British advisers. 

The British army spent decades fight¬ 
ing a low-level war against the catholic- 
Irish in Northern Ireland - obviously an 
inspiring precedent for US imperialism. 
However, our newly-taught marines 
should remember that, for all its military 
might and firepower, British imperialism 
was unable to militarily defeat the Provi¬ 
sional IRA. 

Of course, the assault on Fallujah is 
aimed at “stabilising” Iraq ahead of Janu¬ 
ary’s general election. It is absolutely 
vital for the plans of imperialism, and the 
stooge interim administration of Ayad 
Allawi, that these elections are deemed 
a success and thus confer a desperately- 
needed ‘moral’ legitimacy upon the Iraqi 
government and its imperialist masters. 
In the admirably frank words of a Penta¬ 
gon consultant, Daniel Goure: “This has 
to be done. You want this area pacified 
to support elections.” Hence the feroc¬ 
ity of the assault on Fallujah, a near per¬ 
fect example of the energetic pursuance 
of the strategy of the bullet and the bal¬ 
lot-box. 



Imperialist occupation: main enemy 


But these elections are to be run in a 
manner and under conditions which are 
designed to produce the result George 
Bush and US imperialism wants. They 
are highly unlikely to reflect the genuine 
will of the Iraqi people. First of all, large 
areas of the country are beyond the 
reach of the Allawi government, and, 
despite Fallujah, are likely to be excluded 
from the poll. Secondly, those areas for¬ 
mally under the control of Allawi (or the 
Kurdish nationalist parties) have noth¬ 
ing resembling democratic conditions in 
which to campaign. Allawi has just de¬ 
clared a 60-day state of emergency in all 
the Arabic parts of Iraq. 

There is more trouble ahead for Allawi. 
The largest sunni-led political group, the 
Iraqi Islamic Party, has pulled out of the 
interim government in protest at the as¬ 
sault on Fallujah. The main association 
of sunni clerics has also voiced its 
strong disapproval, calling for a boycott 
of elections due in January. In all prob¬ 
ability, such calls will increase, thus pro¬ 
voking deeper splits and crises within the 
stooge government. 

It is instructive that analogies with 
Vietnam are common among many US 


military figures - decades later, the US 
imperialist psyche is still haunted by its 
defeat at the hands of the Vietnamese. 
For some, pulverising Iraq is like a gro¬ 
tesque form of therapy, helping to ban¬ 
ish such a humiliating memory. In The 
Guardian we read how sergeant-major 
Carlton Kent told his troops, in a refer¬ 
ence to the 1968 Tet Offensive, that 
“you’re all in the process of making his¬ 
tory. This is another Hue city in the mak¬ 
ing. I have no doubt if we do get the word 
that each and every one of you is going 
to do what you have always done - kick 
some butt” (November 9). 

Millions of Vietnamese, Kampuch¬ 
eans and Laotians were killed by a US 
imperialism in search of “some butt” to 
kick. The quite chilling views of the likes 
of sergeant-major Kent and lieutenant- 
colonel Brandi amply demonstrate, yet 
again, that the imperialist global system 
can bring nothing but bloodshed to the 
world. 

No one should have the slightest illu¬ 
sions in the politics nor the programmes 
of the Fallujah insurgents. However cou¬ 
rageous, they are reactionaries, who 
would, if they could, impose a theocracy 


over Iraq. Yet we recognise that the US- 
UK occupation forces are the main en¬ 
emy. Without this basic understanding 
there can be no chance for the forces of 
communism and socialism. Relying on 
trade unionism alone for a way out of the 
today’s terrible impasse is as good as 
useless. The workers’ movement in Iraq 
can only begin to assert itself through 
something like this four-pronged ap¬ 
proach. 

One, it must force all left forces to make 
a complete break with the Allawi stooge 
government. All communist and other 
such ministers must resign. Nor must 
any part of the trade union movement 
be allowed to act as ‘honest broker’ for 
Allawi and the US-UK occupation. 

Two, the workers’ movement must 
fight to take a lead in galvanising oppo¬ 
sition to the occupation forces. US-UK 
forces should without any precondi¬ 
tions return home. Towards that end all 
manner of temporary political deals and 
military arrangements are possible. Ob¬ 
viously the vacuum a US-UK would cre¬ 
ate necessitates robust measures of 
self-protection. Popular militias must be 
organised to fend off and disarm the 
islamic groups. 

Three, there needs to be an emergency 
programme to lift Iraq out of the disloca¬ 
tion, chaos and barbarism brought about 
by Saddam Hussein’s Ba’athist dictator¬ 
ship, more than a decade of UN sanc¬ 
tions and finally the US-UK invasion 
and occupation. All foreign debts 
should be repudiated. The oil industry 
must be renationalised and put under the 
supervision of the workers. The national 
and international assets of the Saddam 
Hussein family and all fonner Ba’ath 
party officials should be seized or 
claimed back. Income from these lucra¬ 
tive sources should be put under demo¬ 
cratic supervision and used for daily 
food and other such rations and to re¬ 
establish vital services such as electric¬ 
ity, sewage and refuse collection. The 
country’s industrial capacity must be 
rebuilt. The demand should be made for 
the UN and the US-UK coalition to pay 
reparations to help towards this. 

Four, reconstructing Iraq is not sim¬ 
ply a technical task. Fundamentally it is 
political. It demands an ever widening de¬ 
mocracy. What Iraq desperately needs 
is a reassertive working class which can 
lead the country because it champions 
the rights and interests of the rural and 
urban poor, women, the religious minori¬ 
ties and the Kurds and defends the val¬ 
ues of secularism against medievalism. 

US marines, bombs and tanks cannot 
do that. Nor can the islamic militias. They 
are part of the problem, not part of the 
solution • 

Paul Greenaway 
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